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THE CINCINNATI MIRROR. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 12, 1833. 


a 
TO SUBSCRIBERS, AND OTHERS. - 

In a Prospectus issued by the Publishers, two or three months since, a 
promise was made by them, that they would, sometime in the present 
month, commience the publication of the Cincinnati Mizrog weekly and 
semi.montbly, enlarged, and improved in Various other respects, and con- 
tinue it for (at least) ome year. With qnly slight present encouragement, 
but in hopes of futuremore favorable manifestations of the Western Com- 
‘munity to bestow a moiety of their support upon the periodicals which 
emanate from among themselves, they now commence to redeem their 
promise. 











‘The two numbers of the Mirror- which.we now present to the public, 
¢an hardly be considered fair specimens of what we’ wish and intend.to 
make the work, as both of them have been prepared without the assist- 
ance of the junior editor, who has but just arrived in the city. They present, 
however, @ pretty fair specimen of the kind and quantity of matter,-both 
original and selected, with which our sheet is to be filled. Tales and 
Sketchés illustrative of Westeru’ scenery, character and manners, and 
records of interesting occurrences during the early settlement of the Wes- 
tern country, are imatters to which we shall devote particular attention. 
The primitive inhabitants of the West are rapidly passing away, and fhe 
sources of information in relation to their early struggles with their wily 
enemies, and their gradual advance in population, settlement, and the com- 
forts of life, are every day becoming fewer. .We shall be obliged to any 
individuals who may have’it in their power, who will furnish us with-even 
the briefest authentic Recollections of those “Earty Times 1x Tux 
Wesr.” f é . ‘ 

{7 The third number of the Mirror will not be issued before the first of 
next month, at which time it will appear, and be published regularly every 
week. Weare induced to suspend the publication to that time, from-two 
considerations, which we hope will prove aysatisfactory reason to bur sub- 
scribers for so doing. Inthe first place, the paper upon which the present 
numbers are printed, though of a beautiful and fine texture, is not of that 
substantial kind which it is our intention to vise. By the first of Nowem- 

ber, we shall have a supply, of a thicker and better quality. In the second 
place, the number of subscribers to the wmexzv paper docs not yet cxceed 
one hundred—whitreagit will require about six times as many merely to 
defraythe expenses of this edition, There are towns of from three to 
five thousand inhabitants in this State, in which we have not a single sub- 
scriber. We respectfully ask the patronage of such, and during our sus- 
pension shall take all gentlemanly means of obtaining it. 
. 


THE SEMI-MONTHLY. 

From.various letters which we have ‘lately. received, some containing 
subscriptions to the weekly paper, with orders to discontinue the semi- 
uionthly, others bringing subscribers im the same persons for both weekly 
and semi-montiily, aed still otherswith orders for the “semi-monthly 
alone, 4geach number of it wiil e@ntaim the best matter in two numbers of 
the weekly paper,” we gre induced to believe that our Prospectus haS not 
been propefly understood.’ We stated, that the « Mirror and Parterre” 
would be, fe néerly all respectsya semi-monthly edition of the “Mirror and 
Gazette.”. Ble matter fa each will be precisely the same; and in order 
that there-may be 66 misunderstanding hereafter, we have concluded to 
nave the title of betli editions alike. The «Cincinnati Mirror and Western 
Gazette of Literature and’ Science,” will therefore be the name-of both 
weekly and semi-ttonthly. So “the matter will stand thus;—Those who 
enter their names for monthly edition, -will be furnished with 
every other number ‘of the weekly, having the dates, paging, &c. so ar. 
ranged, that the offiission of evéry other witmber will not be perceived, 
either when published,or when the volume shall be bound. ; 
J 7°Our local agents shall be furnished with the weekly paper. , 
i 
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BRIEF ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 

















LITERARY INSTITUTIONS OF CINCINNATI. 


Cincinnatians are generally entered on the memoranda 
of travellers, who tarry but a few days in the city, as an 
industrious and a business community, with but little 
pretension to scientific knowledge or titerary taste, and 
having fess claim to either. For the information of those 


sources, and to show, not so much what its population is, 
in point of intellectual greatness, as what its destiged 
to become, We have collected and now publigh the litera- 
ry statistics which follow. It is true, we fe a commu- 
nity of workingmen ; but the bow of labor is not always 


ers held in Cincinnati, in October, 1832. . Its objects are 
to unite the teachers throughout the western country in 
the cause in which they are engaged, and to elevate the 
character of professional teachers. Their meetings are 
held annually in this city, in ‘the second Monday in Oc- 
tober. At their, recent assemblage, a respectable num- 


{| dente have been for some time under the private tuition 


COLLEGE OF PROFESSIONAL TEACHERS, 
This institution was formed at the convention of teach- 


ber were present, considering how new the institution is, 
and how slightly its objects are understood. Considera- 
ble discussion took place on the subject of education, and’ 
lectures were delivered to the association, and to the 
large audiences which were continually present, by such 
men as President Beecher and Dr. Drake. .The teachers 
present were in fine spirits, and entértainéd a proper 
opinion of the importance of their profession. ‘ There is'||* 


at, present conducted by four professors, (including > 
president ;) and has one hundred and twenty pupils, 
whom sixty are educated on the funds of the instituti 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS. ~ 
For males, 9 schools, 14 teachers, and 510 pupils. 


For females, 9 schools, 15 teachers, and 500, pupils. 
For infants, 6 schools, 9 teachers, and 220 pupils.—To- 
tal, 1230 pupils. , : 


Ns . : 
' PUBLIC SCHOOLS, a ap 
For males and. females, 20 schools, 31 teachers, and 


2,000 pupils. 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 








no doubt that much and lasting good may be effected by. 
associations of this character. FY: 


, vied LAW SCHOOL. ah 
This school is advertised to be opened in the presen 


of the Supreme court of Ohio, John M. Goodenow, pre- 
sident judge 9th circuit c. p., and Edward King and 
Timothy Walker,.attorneys at law. A number of stu- 


us in reviewing the history of man, is the wo 
formity between the language of a nation and its politi- 
month, under the management of Joh C. Wright, judge}|©! Prospects, and the plastic power of the former,. of at 

once expressing and representing the public mind. Ag 
is the nation, so is the language. The one is a gounter- 
part ofthe other. ‘It grows with its growti, and 
ens with’ its strength,”—and falls with its decay. en 


x 


DESTINY OF THE. ENGLISH LANGUAGE» 
One of the most remarkable considérations that strike 
1 con- 










of the several. professors. 


MECHANICS’ ENSTITUTE. 


existence three or fotir years. 


This institution, designed. for the diffusion of scientific 
knowledge among the mechanics and citizens, by-meansj 
of popular lectures and mutual instruction, has been in 


“Rome,” in the sublime language’ of Cojlins, “a mighty 
statue fell,” the language fell likewise, and Latin became 
a caput mortwum forever and forever, or rather like the 
ruins of the eternal city, it became the perpetual monu- 
ment of her departed power. The principle of growth 
was gone, but amber-like, it still preserved and transmit- 


There are a number of |/ted to the latest. posterity, the might and majesty of the 


whose knowledge of our city has been gathéred from such|}, 


classes in constant attendance at the imstitute, contain- 
ing in the wholé about one hundred individuals. These 
are chiefly young men, spurred on by a ‘laudable thirst 
for Knowledge, whose avocations prevent them from pur- 
suing their studies at other time than night. The num- 
ber is steadily increasing; and as the institute has an 
extensive philosophical apparatus, a library of nine hun-~ 
dred volumés, and a respectable reading room, which is 
a place of genetal resort for young men in the evenings, 
it met be set down as*an institution of very great public 
utility. * 


CINCINNATE LYCEUM. > 
The, lyceum was formed fot the purposes of useful in- 
struction and fashionable entertainment, by of 


popular lectures and debates. Its operations are entirely 
suspended during the.sumrher months. Its: meetings 
have been generally well atten@ed. It is supported by 
an annual subscription. for membership, wich subscrip- 
tion procures likewise free access to a very good library, 
and a redding room. Its lectures -are pleasing, rather 
than solid, . 


.* ACADEMIC INSTITUTE. . 

This association is composed of the teachers of Cin-}} 
cinnati. It was formed to aid in promoting the cause of 
education, .and elevating the profession of teaching. } 
The meetings of the Academic Institute are held month- 


Roman Empire. 


“Rome, siowly sinking in her crumbling fanes, 

Stands all-immortal in her Maro’s strains.” 
And what is the modern Italian but a. type of the cha- 
racter of the inhabitants, as it is trolled out by the beggar 
in the streets of Naples, or sung by the effeminate lover, to 
the soft accompaniment of the guitar, among the moon-lit 
ruins of the eternal city. Greek still hovers round theshores 
of Hellas, but it is no longer the same language that was 


Thermopyle. It has no longer the Athenéan splen- 
; nor the Spartan laconicism. ; 

«Tis Greek, but living Greek no more,— 

Spark of that flame, perchance of heavenly birth, ° 

That gleams, but warms no more its cherished earth.” 

“Phe Spaniard looks backward, not forward, to the jite- 
rature of his country, and &s he bends. beneath the rod of 
the despot, or sighs, along his melancholy wastes, over 
the fate of his distracted country, points to the time, when 
Cervantes, Calderon, and Lope de Vega flourished, and 
Spain sent forth her Armadas, and was one of the first 
powers of Europe. . nk % ‘ 

The fate of the French language is -yet undecided, re- 
minding us of Byron’s fathous description of Soracte, 
’ “that from out the plain, 
Sweeps like a long-swept wave, abdut'to break, 











ly, for the purpose of discussing the, various systems of 
edication, and the different methods of: instruction in the 
sciences. It has a very small library, and receives seve- 
ral scientific periodicals. 


. THE ATHENZUM. * 

This. institution is under the patronage. of the Roman 
catholic church of Cincinnati. In it are competent ‘pro- 
fessors of the classics, who speak fluently the French, 
Italian, Spanish, and German languages. “There are 
also professors in the several. departments cf mathema- 
tics, natural and moral philosophy, arid. chemistry. 
Their. course of study is extensive. The number of 
students is at present seventy. The college edifice is 
a splendid and permanent building, of great eapacity. 


WOODWARD HIGH SCHOOL. 

The fund of the Woodward High School yields 4m an- 
nual income of two thousand dollars. The bui is 
sixty feet front, by forty feet deep; andthe lot on which 
it stands contains more than an agre: The management 
of the insti is committed to five ¢fustees, two of 
whonr were appointed by the founder, (the late William 














bent, and literature has her worshippers amongst us, and 
the arts and sciences have their devotees. 



















Woodward of this city,) with power appoint their 
successors, and three by the city council. The school is 


Thaton the curl hangs pausing.” ; 


—France is on a precipice—and sb is her language. 
Whether she will ptoduce any more Massillons, Buffons, 
and Bourdalodes, any more Corncilles, Racines, and Vol- 
taires, will depend much on the course of her politicaldes- 
ting Germany has risen in her strength,. shaken off the 
shackles of years, and the fetters of darkness, and blown 
the trumpet of her clear, sonorous, and sublime] 

throughout the universe—England can stand against 
the world. If the literature of modern times were to go 
o war against the literature of antiquity, England would 
lead the van. Ferax Britannia inggniorum! Think of 
the itmmense amount of biblical, political, poetical, and 
oratorical literature; which that little island has produced. 
Think of her having produced Shakspeare, the greatest 
poet that ever lived, who, according to a celebrated critic, 
“combined in his single head the united talents of Auschy- 
lusand Aristophanes, Dante and Rabelais.” Think of her 
having préduced Newton, of whom Voltaire, one of the 
best. judges, declared,,that if there were a convention of 
all the men of genius that ever existed, to choose one of 
their number for king, they would place the crown upon 





+The peroration of Professor Bradford’s Address, atthe first convention 
of the College of Professional Teachers. > 
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spoken by the heroes of Marathon, or the voluntary victims 
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the head of Newton. “Think of her copstellation of ora-| 
tore—think of “the atcomplished Chatham, the Cicero-} 
Demosthenes‘of his country—think of the time of Pitt and 


Fox perpetual contests, and Titan-like efforts at 
mga) deltantios, reminded Byron of 6 ails 


“Athos and Atlas, with & dashing sea 
. Ofeloquence between.” MP: , 
Think of the Alexandrian library of her political pamph- 
lets, and of: her trewspaper press, and then we tnay form 
some idea,of the immense activity of the mind of England. 
The American Revolution made and is making Tae. 
_ mendous change in the English language. Much as Eng- 
land had done before, it enabled her,, or her descendant, 
¢ pulchra filia pulchrior, to do more. As some one 
uti said, “it was the ground-swell of a nation’s 
roused to action,’ and wrought a corresponding | 
in the Janguage, which was its organ and media- 
“The American Revolution spoke its tones and ora- 
thro’ the English language—it was-an epoch in his- 
, it electri the world, it made the nrass acquainted 
with their strength, and the.English language received a 
ile foree, which will probably carry it beyond “all 
Greek, all Roman fame.” 

Already the great tide is “rolling on and gaining ground 
with every breaker.” Every book that we take up shows 
the violent efforts which the public mind is making to feel 
its new-born strength, and plume its wings for a brighter 
immortality. It is seen in the accessions which if is bor- 
routing to itself from other languages—it is seen in the 
multiplication of jts.augmentatjves, and diminutives, in 
its inversions after the manner of the German and ancient 
langu , in the boldness of its compound words, and a- 
bove all, isthe boldness of its neologisms, which, could 
Dr. Johnson rise from the dead, would strike him as strange- 
ly as # walk through our city now would an inhabitant of 

innati twenty’ years ago. 

rax Britannia ingeniorum! but I hope we may say, 
Seratior America ingeniorum, What may we not expect 
of this language, a om bursting its narrow prison in the 
North Sea, it shall break over the Alleghanies, foam at 
the foot of the Rocky Mountains, and roar as it mingles 
with the waters of the Pacific and the Gulf of Mexico. 
What may we not expect of a nation that has already pro- 
ducedHenry ,—‘‘the forest-born Demosthenes,”*—F ulton, 
who has changed the face of the physical world,—Franklin, 
who tore the lightning from heaven, and the sceptre from 
tyrants,} and : 

“Him whose pure name a stain eternal briags 

On vulgar chieftains raised by crimes to kings 

Pillar of Btate, and bulwark of the field, ’ 

A host his presence, and his'arm a shield.” 

What may we not expect of a nation that has already, 
in the hort period of its existence, furnished the materi- 
ald ofan epic poem, whose argument, plot, hero, heroes and 
heroines, are as far superior to the settlement of Italy and 
the fall of Troy as the morning sun is to the stars that fade 
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away in his beams. ; B, 
' LITERARY NOTICES. he | 
BOOKS. 


A biographica] memoir of Daniel Boone, the first settler af Kentucky, 
interspersed witb incidents in the early settlement of the country. 
By Timothy Flint. Cincinnati—N. & G. Guilford—1833. 


A new work from Mr. Flint, it is true, is no great 
rarity ; but anything from that gentleman, which in any 
way relates to the western country, must be interesting, 
pe will be eagerly sought after. A good memoir of the 
hardy and intrepid Boone, has been long wanted; and if 
proper diligence and care have been -bestowed in the 
collection and arrangement of the materials, (which we 
do’ not a the present work will be, well received, 
and meet with an extensive cale. It is now in press, 
and will be published in the course mY week or ewoul 
We have read about a hundred pages of it in the sheets, 
and subjoin a graphic description of a frontier ‘Sta- 
tion.” Re 

“4g we know of no place, nearer than the souregs of | 


the Miésissippi, or the Rocky mountains, where the re-f 
fuge of « station is now requisite for security from the 
Indians; 8 the remains of those that were formerly 
built*are fast mouldering to decay ; and as ina few years 
history will be the only depository of wit the term} 
station imports, we'deem. it right, m this place, to pre-} 
sent as graphic a view as we may, of a station, as- we 
have ‘seen them in their ruins in yarious points of the 
west. . 

The first immigrants to Tennessee and Kentucky, as 
we have seen, came in pairs and small bodies. These 
pioneers on their-return to the old s@ttlements, brought 
back companies and societies.—Friends, and connections, 
old and young, mothers and daughters, flocks, herds, do- 
mestic animals, and the family dogs, all set forth on the 


: 





+ “Henry, the forest-born Demosthenes, 
Whose thunder shook the Philip of the seas.”—Byron. 


t Pulmen eripuit celo, sceptrum que tyrannis. 
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patriarchal emigration for the land of promise together. || every #uspicious object while 
o disru 
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yet. in the’ distance. 


‘ion of the tender natal and moral ties; no an-|}gates were always firmly barred by night; and sentinels 
nihilation of the reciprocity of domestic kindness, friend- || took their alternate watch, and relieved each other until] 


ship, 
ply of and good will bound tliem togethtr. at 
onee in the social tie, and the uniog for defence. Like 
the gregarious tenants of the air in their annut! migra- 
tions, they brought their true home, that is to-say their 
charities with them, In their state of extreme isolatjon 
from the world they had left, the kindly social propensi- 
ties were found to grow moré strong in the wilderiess. 
The current of h affections in fact naturally flows 
in a deeper and more vigorous tide, in proportion as it is 
diverted into fewer ehannels. 

’ These, immigrants to the Bloody Ground, coming to 
survey new aspects of nature, new forests and climates, 
and to encounter new privations, difficulties and dangers, 
were bound together by a new sacrament -of friendship, 
new and unsworn oaths, to stand by each other for life 
and for death. How often have we heard the remains 
of this primitivé race of Kentucky deplore the measured 
distance and jeolousy, the heathen rivalgy and selfishness 
of the present generation; in comparison with the unity 
of heart, dangers and fortunes of: those primeval times— 
reminding one of the simple kindness, the community 
of property, and the union of heart among the first 
Christians! , ‘ 

Another circumstance of this pi¢ture ought to be re- 
deemed from oblivion. We-suspect that the general 
impression of the readers of this-day is, that the first 
hunters and settlers of Kentucky and Tennesbee were a 
sort of demi-savages. Imagination depicts them with 
long beard, and a costume of skins, rude, fierce, ‘and re- 
pulsive. Nothing can be wider from the fact. These 
progenitors of the west were generally men of noble, 
gquare, erect forms, broad chests, clear, bright, trutli- 
telling eyes, and of vigorous intellects. 

All this is.not only matter of historical record, ‘but in 
the natural order of things. The first settlers of Ameri- 
ca weré originally a noble stock. These, their déscend- 
ants, had been reared under circumstances every way 
calculated to give them manly beauty and noble forms. 
They had breathed a free and a salubricus air. The 
field and forest exercise yielded them ‘salutary viands, 
and appetite and digeStiow corresponding. Life brought 
them the sensation of high health, herculean vigor, and 
tedundant joy. 

When a’social band of this degcription had planted 
their feet on the virgin soil, the first object was to fix 
on a spot, central to the most fertile tract of land that 
could be found, combining the advantages usually sought 
by the first settlers. Among these was, that the station 
should be on the summit of a gentle swell, whiere paw- 
paw, cane, and wild clover, marked exuberant fertility ; 
and where the trees were so sparse, and the soil beneath 
them so free from underbrush, that the hunter coulderide 
at-half spéed. This virgin soil, as yet friable, untrod-} 
den, and not cursed with the blight of politics, party 
and feud;~yielded, with little other cultivation than 
planting, from eighty to a hundred bushels of maize to 
the acre, and all other edibles suited to the soil and cli- 
mate, in proportion. : 

Thepext thing, after finding.this central nucleus of a 
settlementgwas to convert it ito a station, an erection 
which now remains to be deseribed. It was a desirable 
requisite, that a station should inclose or command a 
flush limestdéne spring, for water for the settlement. 
The contiguity of a salt lick and a sugar orchard, though 
net indispensable, was a véry desirable circdmstance. 
The next preliminary. step was te clear a considerable 
area, so as to leave nothimg within a considerable dis- 
tance of the station, that could shelter an enemy from 
observation and a shot. If a spring were not inclosed, 
or a well dug within, as an Indian siege seldom ksted 
beyond a few days, it was customafy, in peridds of alarm 
to have a reservoir of some sort ‘within the station, that 
should be filled with water enough to supply the garrison, 
during the probable continuance of a siege. It was 
deemed a most important consideration, that, the station 
should overlook and command as much of the surfound- 
ing country as possible. 

The form was:a perfect parallelogram, includiag from 
a haif toa whole acre. A trench was then dag four or 
five feet deep, and large and contiguous pickets planted 
in this trenth, so as to form’a compact wall from ten to 
twelye feet above the soil. The pickets were of hard 
and durable.timber, about @ foot in diameter. The soil 
about them was rammed hard. They formed a rampart} 
beyond the power of man to leap, climb, or by unaided 
physical strength, to overthrow. At the angles were 
small prajecting squares, of still stronger material and 
planting, technically called flankers, with oblique port- 
holes, so as that the sentinel within could rake the exter. 
nal front of the station, without being exposed to a shot! 
from without. Two folding gates in the front and rear,| 
swinging on prodigious-wooden hinges, gave ingress and | 
egress to men and teams in times of security. 


love, took place. « The cement arid the pano-|| morning.” Nothing in the line of fortification can be 


imiagined more easy of construction, or a more effectual 
protection against a savage enemy, .than this simple 
erection. Though the balls of the smallest dimensions 
of cannon would have swept them away with ease, they 
were proof against the Indian rifle, patience, and skill. 
The only expedient of the red men was to dig under 
them and undesmine them, or destroy them by fire; and 
even this ¢ould sfot be done without exposing them to the 
rifles of the flankerss *Of course, there are few recorded 
instances of their having been taken, when defended by 
a garrison, guided by such men as Daniel Boone. 

Their regular formyand their show of security, ren- 
dered these ‘walled cities in the central wilderness de- 
lightful spectacles in the eye of immigrants who had 
come two hundred Jeagues without seeing a ‘human habi- 
tation. Around the interior of these walls the habita- 
tions of the immigrants arose, and the remainder ‘of the 
surface was a clean-turfed area for -wrestling and danc- 
ing, and the vigorous and athletic amusements of the 
olden time. It is questionable if heartier dinners and 


profounder. sleep, and mere exhilarating balls and par- | 


ties fall to the lot of their descendants, who ride in 
coaches and-dwell in mansions. Venison and wild tur- 
keys, sweet potatoes and pies, smoked on their table; 
and persimmon and maple beer, stood them well instead 
of the poisonous whisky of their children. 

The community, of course, passed their. social even- 

ings together; and while the fire blazed bright within 
the secure square, the far howl of wolves, or even the 
distant war-hoop of the savages, sounded iri the ear of 
the tranquil in-dwellers like the driving storm pouring 
on the sheltering roof above the head of the traveler 
safely reposing in his bed; that is, brought the contrast 
of comfort and security with more homefelt influence to 
their bosom. 
_ Such a station was Bryant’s, no longer ago than 1782. 
It was the nucleus of the settlements of that rich and 
delightful country, of which at present Lexington is the 
centre.: There were buf two others of any importance, 
at this time north of Kentucky river. It was more open 
to attack than any other in the country. The Miami on 
the north, and the Licking on the south of the Ohio, 
were long canals, which floated the Indian éanoes from 
the northern hive of the savages, between the lakes and 
the Ohio, directly to its vicinity. 

In the summer of this year a grand Indian assemblage 
took: place at Chillicothe, a famous central Indian town 
onthe Little Miami. The Cherokees, Wyandots, Ta- 
wag, Pottawattomies, and most of the tribes bordering 
on the lakes, were represented in it. Besides their 
chiefs and some Canadians, they were aided by the 
counsels of the two Girtys, andy McKee, renegado 
whites. We haye made diligént enquiry touthing the 
biography of these men, particularly Simon Girty, 2 
wretch of most mfamous notoriety in those times, as a 
more successful instigator of Indian assault, and’ massa- 
cre, than any name on record. Searcely a tortured *cap- 
tive escaped from the northern Indians, who could not tel! 
the share which this villain had in’ his sufferings—no 
burning or murder of prisoners, at whieh he had not as- 
sisted by his presence or His counsels. These refugees 
from our white settlements, added the ealculation and 
power of combining of the whites to the instinctive eun- 
ning and ferocity of the savagés. They possessed "their 
thirst for blood without their active or passive courage— 
blending the bad points of chagacter in the whites and 
Indians, Without the good ‘of eitlter. The crtelty of the 
Indians had some show of: palliating cireumStanees, in 
the steady encroachments of the whites pha ba them. 
Theirs was gratuitous, cold-blooded, and without visible 
motive, except that they appeared to hate the race ‘more 
inveterately for having fled front. Yet*Simon Girty 
like the Indians among whom , Sometimes took 
the freak of kindness, nobody*could-divine why, and he 
once or twice saved “an unhappy captite from being 
roasted ‘alive. . y 

This vile renegado, consulted by ‘the Indians as an 
oracle, dived in plenty, smoked his pfpe, and drank-off 
his whisky in his log palace. He was seen abroad clad 
in a ruffled shirt, a red and blve uniform, with pantaloons 
and gaiters to match. He was belted with dirks and 
pistols, and wore a watch with enormous léngth of chain, 
and most glaring ornaments, all probably the spoils of 
murder. So habited, he strutted, in the enormity of his 
cruelty, in view of the ill-fated.captives of the Indians, 
like the peacock spfeading his morning plumage—There 
is little doubt that his capricious acts of saving the feu 
hat were spared through his intercession, were modified 
results of vanity; and that they were spared to make a 
display of his power, and the extent of his Influence 
améng the Indians. (a 

"Rhe assemblage of. Indians bound to the assault. of 


|| Bryant’s station, gathered round the shrine of Simon 


In periods of alarm, a trusty sentinel on the rdof of) Girty, to hear the response of this oracle touching the 
he ‘building was so stationed, as to be able to descry' 


intended expedition. He is said to have painted to 
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them, in a set h, the abundance and delight of the|| white man’s blood is weak, and needs help. Phave borne 
fair valleys of -tuck-ee, for which so-muclr blood t rll you on my vad long, ok ervey ss. I haye 
red men had been shed—the land ‘of ot tr wart Pie sheltered you in my 
buffaloes, He described the ual encroachment a ag h 
the whites, and the certainty that they would soon oc- e, have proved that the whites can feel grateful. Go 
cupy the whole land. He ‘proved the necessity of a|jnow, and sit by the fire ; and when you see I am dead, 
vigorous, united, and persevering effort against them, || take the canoe, and paddle towards the settingsun, and 
now while they were feeble, and had scarcely gained || you will get to”— ; . 
footshold on the soil, if they ever intended to regain pos-|| Here a convulsive agony stopped his uttetance, and he 
session of their ancient, rich, and rightful domain; as-j, motioned’ her to leave him. Accustomed to ebey, she 
suring then, that as things now went on, they would quitted with reluctance the: suffering invalid. Though 
soon have no hunting grounds worth retaining, no blan- || young, she felt bereaved, desolate. What was the future 
kets with which to clothe their naked backs, or whisky |jto her, when left alone in an almost interminable wilder- 
to warm qnd cheer their desolate hearts. They were/] ness, surrounded by danger and solitude? Ay, death was 
advised to descend the Miami, eross the Ohio, ascend||a mystery which she could not fathom; it is true, she had 
the Licking, paddling their canoes to the immediate } seen the ravenous wolf levelled by the hunter’s rifle, and 
vicinity of Bryant’s station, whieh he counselled thei | the light-footed deer perish at her feet; but that the hun- 
to attack. - ter himsglf should die, was strange and incomprehensible ; 
Forthwith, the mass of biped wolves raised their mtr- and 4s gazed on the'firm, undaunted features of the sa- 
derots yell, as they started for their canoes on the Mie- || vage, an unknown sensation pervaded her uncivilized soul ; 
mi. Girty, in his ruffled shirt, and soldier coat, stalked || unconnected ideas of immortality flashed upon her mind; 
at their head, silently feeding upon his prowess and || bewildered at last in a labyrinth of wild conjecture, she 
grandeur. sat watching the last straggle of expiring nature. The 
The station against which they were destined inclosed Indian had propped: himselt up against the rough loge oO 
forty cabins. They arrived before it on the fifteenth of the hut ; -his hair hung in long strings over his dark rolling 
August, in the night. The inhabitants were advertised |}eyes; deep, deep was the struggle within ; yet no groan, 
of their arrival in tlie morning, by being fired upon as} 0 murmur, escaped his quivering lip’; the arm which once 
they opened the’ gates. The time ‘of their arrival was wielded the battle axe, was heavy-and powerless ; the con- 
apparently providential. In two hours most of the effi-|}queror was conquered, and dreary was the watch 
cient male inmates of the station were to have marched ||of young Rayen-locks. She tried by every little witche- 
to the aid of two other stations, which were reported to|/TY of love, to catch once more the attention of her friend ; 
have been attacked. This place would thus have béen|| but life was fast ebbing ; she crept softly to him, and per- 
left completely defenceless.. -As soon as the garrison ||ce1ving him all.still and motionless, and being exhausted 
saw themselves besieged, they found means to despatch “non Le father nea ramp ose Aas a4 —— 
j i he as- |j herseil-on - . i 
Oe ee cates tek, ak A ver his bosom, and soon fell into a profound sbuisbte, Lone 

















3 id, Sixtee ted men, and thirty- ! ; 
ey bere immediately despatched to their we. one! little did she dream that the bosom upon which she 
sistance.” ae had rested so often, was all deserted; that its,good and 


evil emotions were silenced forever; that it could no more 
fee] the touch of compassion, or the fire of revenge. 

The morning was far advanced, when the loud barking 
of their dog aroused her from her pillow, Standing on 
her feet, she looked upon the Indian. ‘‘He still sleeps,” 
said she, “but Oh! how cold!” Hastily ‘covering him 
with a blanket, she hurried to gather fuel to re-kindle the 
fire. The winds of the night were hushed, and’the morn- 
ing sun shone forth with unusual splendor on the rude 
wilds of Ohio. All nature scemed revived; the lively 
songsters of the forest warbled a sweet welcome to the 
spirit of spring; a soft breeze wafted its perfumes from 
the oposite bank, arid "sang fanned the opening foliage. 
All, all was renovated but the stil] inmate of the hut. 


We had Noabked Mr. Fijnt’s account of the battle 
which followed, bat are compelled to postpone it to. a 
future number. It resulted against the savages, who de- 
camped before the morning of the next day, and marched 
direct to the Blue Licks, where they met with far ditfe- 
rent success. 

———<<—— 


ORIGINAL TALES. 














‘ THE ADOPTED. 
“Close the door, Raven-locks,”’ said an old Indian chief 


when the stubborn oaks have} 
‘en crashed by the sweeping hurricane. You, and you} 
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which her relatives (if any she ‘might 
d. Ohio, at this period, Had sc any population of 
civilized beings; the ploughshare hed not yet penetrated 
those, parts where tlie scenes here described transpired; 
it was indeed @ forest. Yet lovely in its rudeness, fash- 
ioned by the fingers of nature im one of her happiest moode: 
Yet fresh and delightful as it was, to the taste of. man, it 
was madness to loiter on the shore. The young stranger 
‘was aware of this, for late depredations of these inhuman 
monsters, were written in blodd on the jonely banks of 
the Ohio; and recent accounts of their unfeeling barbari- 
ty were fresh inthe memory of the traveler. “It was set- 
tied with but little debate, that Raven-locks was to share 
the fortune of the traveler. Gathering all that was va- 
luable to the child, he prepared to depart. “Oh, no!” she 
exclaimed, suddenly seating herself, and folding her arms 
across her bosom. “No, stranger! I cannot go without 
first covering my father in the earth, like the rest’of his 
tribe—no! .no! if I.go, the wild beasts will eat him. 
How long did he keep me! No! no! he bade me, when 
the snows fell, if he died, to gather sticks and earth to co- 
ver him. The snows are gone, but I have not forgotten 
it. Raven-locks will do it.” “Then he shall be buried!” 
cried the youth, for the gratitude of the girl touched him 
tothe soul. ° ‘ 4 ; 
He left her for 2 moment, and hastened to the boat 
where be had left his companions, to seek assistance.— 
The boat occupied. by these. men, was among the first 
which had ever descended the Ohio ‘river; it was clum- 
sy, and of an uncouth structure, formed in a manner to ac- 
commodate a household of adventurers, with provisions 
for man and beast ; and from its analogicalness was term- 
ed an “ark.” It required’ but a small share of nautical 






skill or maritime exertion to manage ‘the buil It 
generally floated along withthe currént: T ‘pre- 
cautions necessary for navigation, and ya e sedn- 
lously to avoid the ripples and sawyers, (which not unfre- 


ently proved fatal to’such crafts), and to keep a proper 
istance from the shore, at least beyond the mark of an 
Indian rifle. The adventurers of whom we now speak, 
had long since executed the object. of their jgurney; 
but a fatal curiosity, and a love for new discoveries, pro- 
pelled them on. Phe proceeded down stream, at first 
with admirable caution, and propriety; but their happy 
success, and apparent safety, by degrees destroyed their 
fears, and allayed their former apprehensions, until they. 
became bold, and callous to the dangers and perils of their 
situations. They pursued their way along the’beautiful 
banks of the sepertine stream, careless.and regardless of 
all but the sweet delicious scenes which the romantic 








to a little girl about ten years of age; “the winds blow 
rudely; throw a faggot on the fire, and come and seat 
yourself by me. My heart feels ill at rest; big a 
has at last conquered me; dark thoughts oppress m3; I 
feel as if the Good Spirit was about to kill me.” ‘‘Fath- 
er,” said the white child, drawing nearer to the dark for- 
ester, *‘if the Great Spirit is good, he will not take you, 
and leave me: he knows that I cannot hunt deer, or kill 
wild beasts.. Oh, what shall Ido when you are gone!” 
As she uttered these words, she bent over the dying Indi- 
an, and her black hair fell in profusion over his sun-burnt 
visage; she pressed her lips to his, and a tear fell on the 
parched cheek of Te-huck-ne-hu, pure as the dew drop 
which tremble on the deaf of the forest. Is there a soul 
so hardened by vice, so’corrupted by iniquity, that could 
not, that would not bé moved by innocence and beauty! 
Though a savage, he felt the all-powerful influence of un- 
bribed affection. He faised himself from his rude couch, 
and pressed the child to his bosom; a big tear started to 
his eye, but he forced it back; there was a contest in his 
bosom which he laboured to suppress; the soft working 
of nature’s kindest sensibilities, had almost subdued the 
ferocity of the savage. — 

“J an an old squaw,” sail he, “‘to weep at leaving this 
white face. 1, who have seen my sons fall on the battle 
ground, like young saplings of the forest, green in beauty, 
and freshin strength—I, who have stood alone in the tem- 
pest, and for.years have borne the fury of the wicked, 
without a brother of my tribe te take me by the hand—I, 
who have féllewed the chase without food, and parcicd 
with thirst} over burning prairies—No! no! I will not 
weep!” ; 

He sat for some moments siltnt, with his eyes fixed up- 
on the ground; then suddenly starting, -he addressed the 
girl; “Iam dying!” said he ; “‘ere the first rays of morn- 
ing tinge the mountain top, my chase will be over. Weep 
not} Raven-locks; your race will proteet you, and the red 
man dares not harm you. Some kind-hearted.white man 
will take you to the big world, where you. wil] learn seme 
good things, but many bad things; things which I never 

earned or tried; but mind my last words, (for an Indian 
will not lie as the pale face does:) you will have, like me, 
one day to lie down and die; be ever pure as now, and 
deatl-will come upon you Jike a sweet eleep after a long 
hunt; yea, it will pass over you like the gentle breath of 


evening, when it seatters to the earth the fided leaves of|}they had been murdered bywhe Indians, and Te-huck-ne- 
the rose. I have reared you like a tender flower, for the ha had saved her, because-her father had bestowed some 


wilds presented. The weather was mild; light showers 
embalmed the air with the pure healthful odor of spring- 
time. The waters were moderately high, yet clear as 
chrystal ; through the “silver wave” the eye gazed with 
rapture, for the fitful sun-beams reflecting on the smocth 
pebbles, added a thousand hues to the dazzling waters ; 
while the long sweeping branches of the golden willow, 


Raven-locks was busily engaged in her morning task o 
collecting faggots, when, suddenly turning, she beheld a 
stranger intently. regarding her. A white man, such ag 
now stood before her, was indeed to herarare sight. Af- 
ter some moments’ silence, she advanced with her burden 
of wood. The stranger gazed in wonder at the little be- 
ing before him. She was delicately formed, and clad ina 
loose kind of pantaloons; a piecé of broad cloth wrapped} which hung from the islands, kissed at every breeze, the 
‘about her body, and fastened at the waist with a broad redj| passing current. The youth who had visited the Indian’s 
elt, long silver ear rings, and a curiously wrought chain of|}iut, had been cheated forth by the glories of a fine spring 
the same metal, composed her dressand ornaments. Hea- ning; he was the youngest of the company, and had 
vy curls of the blackest hair fell in rich disorder upon her|{ scarcely passed the wild days of boyhood; reckless of all 
naked bosom. She raised her face to the full view of thej{but his honor and good name, he needed daily the curb of 
stranger, and shaking back the clustering curls from herjjage and experience. It was in vain he urged his com- 
brow, surveyed him with an expression of awe, mingled|| panions to leave the boat, and assist him in buryingthe | 
with intelligent curiosity.- ‘, || Indian. : , 

‘Be not afraid—I will not harm you,” said he. “Syme Manning!” cried en old man from the stern, “in 

“No! no! I am not silly, if I ama pale face. Come tol]the name of God, have you lost your réason? In  risk- 
the hut; my father never raises his knife against my race, || ing your life to bary an éld Indian, you are doing him no 
when they come in peace.” As she spoke, ehe hurried'to}} favor, but will perhaps endanger our lives: leave them, 
the cabin, attended by the ae. While 9 girl was}] f$r heavoen’s sake, and come along.” 
kindling the fire, the youth had time to look about the ao i : 
caren and observing the body covered with a blanket, ao o ain his Soeten, my we 4? pane bed the youth) 
Ton, atte : es orien pee Seleiiinsiteniiia suading a young man to accompany him, much to the dis- 
ip hoarty.. Oh, herte very-cobly be colddait night: thas comfiture of the crew. They soon reached the lowly hut 


: ; ° of the savage. The giant-like body of Te-huc-ne-hu 
he must die, and that some kind-hearted white man}} \,9. rojled jn a blanket, in rude but solemn respect, They 


would take care of me.” {selected a romantic and beautiful spot for the burial of 
, What amazement seized the young man, when he dis-|}the dead, on the dechvity of the bank, where the earth 
covered thatthe protector.of the young girl was an Indi-|| was most easily penetrated, beneath the aged branches of 
an. And who could describe the griet of the fond child,}|_ towering sycamore. With a. tomahawk and broken 
when told that her Indian father was no more. She fell|| hatchet, they dug a grave for the departed chief. Death, 
upd his lifeless body, kissed his dusky forehead, and cal-|}jet it come in any form, is an unimposing picture--one cal- 
led him by every tender appellation; but she was forced to|! culated to subdue all earthly pride and osten jit lev- 
believe the truth. “Oh, yes! he-is dead, or he would||els the rich and poor, the polished and untutored ; all, all! 
speak to me; for when I used to ery, he would say, ‘weep! They stood for a moment at the grave; the ear of Raven- 
not, little white one ;. thy red father will take care-of thee.’ |! Jocks was suddenly turned to the forest. “Stranger!” said 
Oh, Te-huck-ne-hu!” she, turning her full dark eyes on the face of ag 
The stranger succeeded in soothing her; for the discip-||“‘the ear of my race is heavy; the deer stops not for 
line of an Indian education hed taught her submission|}briers or waters, when the hunter ison its trail. Hear 
end ready acquiessence fo the dictates of her supériors.|} you not the coming of the red man!’ What Janguage 
Her grief did not abate, but was pressed down by won-/|can express the horror and dismay which seized the party, 
derfal forbearance tothe prescincts of herown heart. Shei} when a loud peal of demon-like sound, rending the air 
gave tlie stranger her history, as she had received it from|}- with its savage.tones, emote the ears of the pariy. “God * 
the deceased. Her father and mother were Canadians ;||of heaven!” exclaimed young Manning, as his eye t 
the near advance of the savages, ‘“‘we are undone— 
forever.” Another yell of brutish, hellish triumph, 
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ee ‘ks of the calm, unruffied |) ; ory broese was hushed ; not « mourmur 
hey “wpe ,aienh ventas! SS Peg paar rele a“ 


‘noise 
bank, and own the stream 
faint-echo was lost in the forests of 
the young men had time to recover from the consternation 
im which the horrible sound of the war-whoop had thrown 
i git about fifty Indians rushed from a thicket, armed in 
all their panoply of terrors.. Whoop after whoop rent the 
air, and fell with appalling weight upoa the hearts of the 
white men. The savages gave a partial discharge of 
their arms, with an intention rather to affright than des- 
troy ; and it produced the desired effect.’ Self-possession 
deserted all Raven-locks; she, with a firm and un- 
daunted brow, placed herself beside her new-found guar - 
. dian. . The boat, with the remainder of the crew, had 
made for the Kentucky side. The savages formed a cir- 
cle around their prisoners, on the consecrated spot ; and as 
they looked on the rude graye of the chief, their counte- 
natices became ferocious ; revenge, hatred, and all the evil 
passions of the untutored soul, flashed from their dark 
arfd hardened visages. There was one among them con- 
spieuous for his warlike appearance, and the grace and ac- 
tivity of his movements, His form was lofty, yet per- 
fectly symmetrical ; and his forest-garb sérved admirably to 
display his well turned frame, and the elasticity of his 
limbs. He gazed for a: moment on the extended corpse, 
the distortion. of his features plamly evinoing the severity 
of his contending passions. His soul inwardly writhed 
with aspasm of hellish revenge; his whole body gave a 
sudden shudder; his strenuous hand grasped the knife 
with more than wonted energy, and with a yell of diaboli- 
cal exultation, he sprang to the white men, who, pale and 


until the last 
Kentucky. Before 


motionless, rested against the aged tree at the head of 


the grave. His hand, inhuman as it was, resisted not 


the weak grasp ‘of Raven-locks, whose voice, in melting 
entreaty, 
é ‘ 


mingled with the hoarse murmurs of the sav- 
stay! stay!” The young warrior stood, -with 
ised ready to plunge into the head of his vic- 
is fiery eyes rested upon the face of the plead- 
ing girl. Her eloquent appeal wag all a monotonous jar- 
gon toher white companions; but the language of her 
countenance, her look, her tones, and the eloquence of 
her’ res, were alf indicative of the genuiné feelings 
of nat She pointed to the dead, then raised her fair 
brow toheaven. A few words of English, which she un- 
consciously dropped, convined Manning and his friend, 
Freeland,) that she was accounting for the death of the 
ndian, whom (it was plain) the savages believed they 
had murdered, and were about to conceal. The touchmg 
detail of* Raven-locks was answered by several short and 
significant grunts. At lengti., after a long consultation, 
an old Indian stepped forward and ordered the white men 
to finish their task, and prepare to follow them. This 
businéss was soon despatched, and the savages moved for- 
ward with their prisoners. 
The party who had taken the white men prisoners, was 
composed ‘of-individuais from different tribes. ‘The pre- 
sent expedition was one of # predatory nature, in which 
they had engaged without the advice of their chiets. Some 
hours were passed by them in lounging and regalirig them- 
selves upon the dried meats which they had found in the 
hut of the deceased, and towards evening they started oF 
their route. A heavy load of skins was fastened upon th 
‘ backs of the prisoners; even our little heroine was com- 
pelled to have a burden, under which her fragile form 
seemed to bend ; but she‘bore it with more submission and 
patience, than her elder companions, near whom she was 
permitted to walk. Late in the afternoon they reached a 
camp, situated in a glen, which had been recently desert- 
ed; for the huge logs which had composed the fire, pre- 
sented.a fine bed of coals. Here they halted for the niglit. 
During the evening an old Indian addressed the party ; 
his gestures were harsh, and his whole manner indicativé 
of bitter, almost insupportable passions. When he had 
finished, and seated himself, the young warrior already 
mentioned arose, and in a mild and concilidting manner, 
spoke to his comrades. He spoke in favor of Raven- 
lock, and her companions; a spirit of satisfaction seemed 
to reign among the rude company. The pipe was then 
handed from one to the other, until all had shared in the 
luxury of smoking. It was finally communicated to Man- 
ning, that by paying a specified sum, he and the girl were 
at liberty to return to their people; but his companion, 
Freeland, they intended 'to sacrifice. No offer, no money, 
not even the entreaty of Raven-locks, (who acted the part 
of interpreter,) could change his fate or rescue him from 
destruction. hen they should reach the falls of the Mi- 
ami, they contemplated acting the awful tragedy. After 


which, Manning and his charge should set out for Quebec 
with a scout. 
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i phia, (which was his native place,) where she improved 





of the night, save the noisy yw eatar- 
ct, as it dashed itself against-the time-worn rocks, and 
threw its foam incessantly abroad. Such an evening, and 
the scene which nature presented—so mild, so lovely and 
rofmantic, were calculated to soothe the tortured feelings 
of the , dispose the tranquilized mind to meditation, 
and t the expanding #ou! from terrene objects, to 
light, life, and immortality beyond the grave. There was 
one among those who that evening lingered on the Miami’s 
side, whose thoughts and feelings none could imagine.— 
Pale, and care worn, he had traversed the wilderness from 
the Ohio to the Miami—and for what! To die? Oh! if 
to,die had been all, gladly would he have laid down his 
life ; but ten thousand deaths—all the tortures which in- 
human:barbarity could invent, were in store for him. 

For some time he bad been laboring under a disease 
which. threatened him with a brief existence; and the 
last few days, the fatigues and toils that he had wu 
had nearly prostrated him. He presented but.a semblance 
of his former person. With his bleached chéek resting 
upon his clasped hands, and the soft locks of manly beau- 
ty shading his agonized countenance, he sat watching the 
various preparations that were making for his sacrifice. 
Already had the black smoke from the kindling fire raised 
itself to the full face of the mop. The heartless savage 
mingled his soul-freezing tones with the falls of the Miami. 
Alr had the war cong broken the quietness of night with 
its wild unearthly sounds.’ The fiend-like sacrificers, dres- 
sed in all-the variegated honors of their tribes, commenced 
their appalling ceremony. Many repeated the wrongs 
they had received from the white man, and held forth in 
the most glaring colors, until their hearers were wound 
up to the highest pitch of hatred and revenge. At this 
moment, they turned and danced up to their young and 
innocent victim. His face was colorless as virgin snow ; 
his dark eyes were fixed in one long deep gaze on the ra- 
ging pile; the harsh discordant voices ofthe savages pierc- 
ed not ,his ear; his looks were fixed and death-like. He 
started at the touch of a burning faggot, raised his eyes to 
the mercy seat of heaven, a moonbeam. flickered‘ over his 
countenance, a anild angelic smile crossed the face of the 
victim—it was bright but evanescent—it was the last spark 
of immortality, that illumined his clay. Cold and lifeless 
was the body which the Indians grasped, and with one 
appalling, ‘simultaneous whoop, they threw the corpse into 
the burning pile. , 

Early the next morning, Mr. Manning, with his young 
friend, under the guidance cf a scout, set out for Quebec. 
While in Canada, the name and family of Raven-locks 
were ascertained by the papers which they had preserved; 
their parentage was highly respectable, but poor; and her 
relatives, whom Manning was so fortunate as to discover, 
were not in a situation to. offer a comfortable protection to 
the orphan. The youth, therefore, resolved not to part 
from her. Young Manning, though wealthy, and of an 
influential family, was an orphan, without brother or sis- 
ter. Feeling daily a growing fondness for the young 
thing who clung to him ina land of strangers and strange 
things, he determined t6 protect her with the love of a 
brother. . He placed her in a boardiag schoo! in Philedel- 


in-mind, person and manners. 


Time passed on, and in seven short years, Mr. Manning 
beheld in his ‘‘adopted,” every charm and grace that his 
heart could ask. And what was it that his heart would 
not have bestowed én the young idol of his love? Yes, 
he loved her ardently—passionately—but his tongue had 
never breathed the deep emotions of his soul. The time 
had arrived now, when a change of residence was desira- 
ble to the young lady, (whom we shall now have to.call 
Mary Leigh.) and her protector was at a loss how to dis- 
pose of her. He trembled at the idea of exposing her to 
the mercy of a censorjous world. His home was not a 
proper place for her, nor could he find one which he’ felt 
willing she should resort to. While laboring under these 
embarrassments, George Willis, a very amiable gentlenran 
whose sister boarded at the-same school with Miss Leigh, 
declared his admiration for the fair orphan and offered 
to her guardian proposals of marriage. Mr. Manning had 
sometimes fancied that Mary was not indifferent to his 
friend, and acting with reference to her happiness alone, 


fections were another’s, to surrender at discretion. It was 
evening when he sought his young charge. She -was‘in 
the parlor, alone, bending gracefully over her harpsi- 
chord, Never had she looked so touchingly. beautiful. Her 
cheeks were flushed—tears trembled in her long eye lashes 











The last day’s journey was ended. They stood by the 
Miami, Freeland had not been suffered to speak to Man- 
ning, nor the child; and now, when about to die, he was 
not even permitted to make his last wish known, or to 
send a parting benediction to his aged parents. The las 
pale streak of day had faded upon the distant horizon. ail 
the thin shadows of evening were spreading their silver 
tissue over the dark blue heavens. The full moon arose 


in all her splendor, while the lesser lights twinkled in the replied she, “ 





—as her soft raven-locks fell like rings of silk over her fair 





brow and shoulders. She was sad—for the dying cadence. 
of her love-breathing voice, quivered- like the sinking 
tones of the Eolian harp. The well-known step of Man- 
ning fecalled her, and hastily brushing away her tears, she 
arose to welcome him. ‘ 

‘“‘Mary,” said he, seating himself by her with her hand 
still grasped in-his, “‘you are melancholy. Come, cheer 
up. Lam the harbinger of good news.” 

“I can imagine no intelligence that you could bring,” 


ne, |}. 


he determined to lay aside all self-interest, and if her af-}| 
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| What interest have I in the world, or what interest has 
the — in me?” eo . 

‘Come! come!” cried Manning, assuming a tone i- 
jety, “*you view. the world in false colours. ‘There ie dns 
| = 44 loves you better than his existence, and it is te make 


the discovery to you that I visit you tonight” ~ ’ 





te 


ars. ‘ 

“No, Mary, Iam imearnest! There is one whooffers 
you to-night his hand and fortune, and if 1 am not very 
much mistaken, my sweet Mary has already bestowedmp- 
on him the. whole treasure of her affections. Tell me, 
candidly,-is it not so!” Miss Leigh bluslied deeply, her 
frame trembled with emotion, but a smile of oyerflowing 
happiness irradiated her every features She spoke not, 
put her head fell upon the shoulder,of her benefagtor. 

—— you indeed Jove him,” said Mannifig, with a 
sigh. ' 

“Can you blame me?” she asked, in a low voice. 
“Ah, if it is wrong, forgive me, dear. friend, I will. do 
just as you say.” , 

**No, you are not censurable,” replied her friend, 
‘your happiness is all I desire, and I can find no objec- 
tion to George Willis; he is” 

Mary started froin the shoulder upon which she rested, 
as if a dagger had pierced her heart. . “George Willis! 
good heaven!. what mean you!” r 

“He is athiable,”» continued Manning, ‘and in fair 
prospects; and as -you love him, I see no impediment to 


your union. If I mistake not, you confessed your affec- 
tions were his. 








‘*Well! well!” she answered, in a. hurried tone, “if 


it is your will that I should marry Mr. Willis I will do 


so; but I never shall be happy.” A .flood of tears re- 
lieved the burden of her heart. 


Hope gleamed like a sunbeam through ‘ of 
|Manning. ‘Then I have misunderstood rae , 
Suffice it to say that our hero found ccess in 
pleading his own cause, than George Wil 


lige ; and the 
next Sabbath found him the happy husband of Raven-locks. 
* * * * * 


* 

Abont ten or fifteen years ago, a company of wealthy 
emigrants were. seen cressing the Ohio river. In the 
front, was an interesting and venerable looking gentle- 
man and lady. Those who followed, were of every age, 
from the eldest born down to the smiling infant of the 
oldest granchild, all the progeny of the couple in the ad- 
vance. They paused when’ they gained the Ohio bank, 
and resting on the arm of her aged companion, the old 
lady surveyed the bright scene before her. ‘‘Oh, home 
of my childhood,” she exclaimed, ‘“‘where art thou?” 
“It is changed, indeed,” replied her husband, ‘‘only see 
what time, industry, and perseverance, can accomplish.” 

4 place where first they met, had indeed undergone 
a plete metamorphosis. Instead of the lowly little 
cabin, almost hid by the towering trees of the forest, a 
town of civilized beings presented itseif: that place, now 
the seat of commerce, knowledge, and fashionable life, 
was once the hunting ground of T'e-huck-ne-hu. Then, it 
was a dark, frightful wilderness, where not a civilized 
foot mtruded, save theedrmed Frenchman who hurried 
with caution through the dreary, fearful forest, where 
nought disturbed the reigning silence but the terrible 
howling of the wolf, and the screeching of the panther. 
The spot where the hut reared its humble front, is now 
occupied by a splended dome, inhabited by Christian 
beings; and the winding path that led to the sandy 
beach, where Raven-locks ofttimes sported in solitary 
childhood, is now thronged by the polished beauty of the 
west. The rude grave of the chief has long since been 
washed away by the freshets of the stream, and where 
once the paddle of his little canoe was heard to splash 
the gentle bosom of the waters, now resounds the burst- 
ing salute of the majestic steamer, as she ploughs her 
way into harbor. 

The emigrants settled in Ohio; and although ‘the aged 
couple have long since paid the debt of nature, the 


have 
left (in their children and grandchildren) a ich hevacy 
to the west. . PAOLI. 
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THE DAY OF THE #aRTAQUAKE.- 


. a 


> 
It Mr. Plint’s excellent work, the « Ten Years’ Residence in the Missis- 
p Valley,” there is a graphis decount of the Earthquakes is pe 
red at New-Madrid, a town (at that time’ of-considerable importanée) on the 
Mississippi river, fifty miles below the mouth of the Ohio, th the years 
1811 and °12.+Theusends of acres of land are ented to have been 
sunk, and numerous lakes end ponds created. The v we grave-yard was 
precipitated into the Missistippi, whose-mighty waters were forced to flow 
back upen themselves. The air was filled with water and sand; and during 
the severity of the shocks, men aere ta be-scen flying to the fields— 
birds seeking the habitations of men—and cattle and beasts af prey, rushk- 
ing frem forest to field; and from field to forest, in tWe utmost cousterna- 
tion.) : 
Day beamed but datkly—and the Sun 

Came redly up his lirid path, * * . 

With threatening front, and dim, and dun— 






prepare to perpetuate their species, are determined, -ac- 


and for product 8 


abundance of food throughout the year, and are protected 
from the incleriency of the weather, + me: eggs at any 


irection of instinct. = : 

Guided by this mysterious power, individuals of the 
same species, under the like circumstances, always adhere 
to the same style ofarchitecture. Thus, some of the smal- 
ler birds, which. produce a number’ of eggs, constantly 
make the entrance to their nests very narrow, and line the 
jlinterior With-an abtindance of such materials as conduct 
heat slowly ; while the ring-dove, which lays two @ggs on- 
ly, forms So slight a structure that they may be frequently 
seen through it. The partridge, land-rail, ’ birds 
whose young are able to run almost as they ate: 
hatched, generally give themselves very ‘little trouble ut 
providing nests for their progeny; and .some species | 
weter-fowl do not make aily, Gat deposit their eggs in the 
crevices, and on the projecting shelves and ledges. of lof- 
ty rocks, or upon the bare gfound.. The sociable grosbeak - 


by observation or instruction, but is under the immediate 


"The paiting.of wild birds, ane. ‘che period at which they 


: aint for hatching their eggs, 
" tiful supply of that nourishment 
which is wanted for their young, This opinion he at- 
tempts to support by the fact, that poultry, which have an 


season, and never pair. But it should be recollected, that 
this is m@t'the case with pigeons placed under similar cit- 
cumstances, which do pair, though they produce only two 





And Night’s bright watchers, one by one, * *” 
Fied from his brow of’ wrath: ° 


A mass of clouds, intensely black, .” / 
, Trooped fleetly round his brassy way, 
As if to change his vengeful track, ‘ 
Or drive him, in iis anger, back, . ¢%, 7528 
* of 


And his fell purpose stay. 


He mounted up—tke rolling mass 


4 


{though they have both large families'to provide'for, are, 


builas in society under a common roof. The pensile, A- 
byssian, and Piilippine grosbeaks construct curious neste, 
which they suspend from the slender twigs of trees, par- 
ticularly such-as grow over water;.by this means, secur- 
ing their offspring from the predatory attacks of their nu- 
merous enethies ; and the tailor-bird frames its temporary 
abode by sewing two leaves.together with the flexible fib- 
res of the plants, and lining the cavity with the lightest - 


ng ones at a time, arid that the pheasant among our 
naturalized, and the black grouge among our native birds, 


in ‘their wild state, polygamous: Indeed, it is evident 
m the anatoniica) researches of Mr. John’ Hunter and 
. Jenner, that the sé@xual donnexiois of birds, and the 
seasons at which they breed, depend upon certain condi- 
tions of their organization, ahd nét upon eny information 





Divided, and his face of brass 
Peered down upon the earth—* 
But dim, and pale, and sadly shorn . " 

Of the bright beams that he had worn * 
E’er since Creation’s binth ‘ 

And there was hotness,in theair, .. . 
And greenness on the sky; F 

And a sense of fear fell everywhere, . 
On those wiio gazed on high; . 

Where gathering gloom, and thufider peal, 

And lightning-flash, and burried whee! 
_Of sulphury clouds, and black— * 

Like armies in their wrathfal might, 

Empetious rushing for the fight, 
Charging, and falling back— 

Were veiling fast from mortal eye 

The face of the on-looking sky. 


Men hurried quickly to and fro, 

And whispered as they passed along ; 
Haggard and pale were some with woe—- * 
And seme were gay with song; ; 

For there be men, with impious breath, 
Will seoff in the very face of Death; 

Laugh at all human hopes‘and fears, © 

And séorn the christian’s prayers and tears, 


The sheenless sun mounts up still higher, , 
Mure like a flameless ball of fire - 
Than the bright orb, whose glory none 
Of earthly eye may look upon. 

Men stand aghast—hist! hark! a sound! 
"Tis like the distant roll of thunder ; 
Another—hist! the very ground re 
Trembles, as though *twould fali dsundery 
Look! blackening masses fill the air, 
Earth, water, sand, commingled rush . 
In horrid tumult, everywhere, : 
And the tall trees in fury ¢rush, 
And dash them to the earth, which gaps 
And swallowsthem. A moment’s lapse— . 
A moment of the most intense, 
“And fearful; agonized saspense— ° 
And birds are wandering to and fre, - . . 
hee of their way— . 
OW tothe earth they come, and no 
‘ In the dark distance stray. / 
T'’ affrighted beasts rage madly round, 
Driv’n from their forest-lairs, ~ 
And rush for man’s forbidder ground, 
Less dreaded now than theirs. “ 


Hark! there is in the distance vast 7 
A rumbling noisé—and men aghast 
Stand gazing on their fellow men. 
And start, and turn, and gaze agen. . . . 
Then from their homes they wildly fy, 
For fietcer. grows thé strife on high; 

And all around, above, beneath, 

Is chaos—deso! death, ° 
Destruction rides upon the wind,” — 
With Wrath and Rujn close behind: 
Behold! his fiery arm is bare! : 
And Earth=ancther shock is there! 
And the sublime and mighty tide. 
Where [reighted vessels proudly ride, 
Is lashed to foam, and hurried back 
Upon its grand and gloomy track! 





Men flock together, still and mute, 

And shuddering women kneel in prayer} 
And to them fly the affrighted brute, 

And the winged tenant of the air, 


Shock followed shock—andasthe sun. * 
Went down upon his gloomy bed, 
There came a crash—a fearful one— 
And soon its work of wrath was done 
On the unwaking dead: 
Their silent city, and the stones 
By friendship reared above their bones, 
Were swallowed by the yawning earth, 
Which poured its raging waters forth; 
And those of life that hither flew, 


Went down in wrath and darkness too! _ Ww. D. G. 








of ahimals, is well*kno 


jjexposure to ¢old; at the sanie tispe also, a*visible change 
}j reason to 


.||never pair together, however near their affinity or general 


|}left.te the unrestrained exercise of its own discretion in a 


A) life to which they have been subjected. ‘Now, as it isa 


| with the ¢ 


| might be expected to ensue ; an unprolific hybrid progeny 


\any display of new instinctive phenomena, in birds which 


| they are kept. heeds scarcely to be insis 


and softest animal or vegetable down. . 

‘Tt ig true, that, in preparing their nests, birds occasion- 
ally accommodate’ themselves to some circumstances, and 
take advantage of others, in a manner which seems to in- 
dicate a large share’ of intelligence. The wren for exam- 
ple, usually adapts the exterior of its compact fabric to the 
situation in whith it .is placed. When built against ¢ 
hay-stack, hay is almost invariably made'use of, and ge 
mosses, or withered leaves and ferns are employed, as 
green or the various shades of brown prevail in this vici- 
nity. Nor, let it be i ied that these siibstances, which, 
from their contig#ity, are often most easily procured, are 
selected as.a matter of convenience merely; for IL have 
known this minute bird bring Jong: pieces of straw from a 
considerable distaneewith much toil, and, with ineredible 
perseverance, mould the stubborn material to its purpose, 
solely because its coler approached that of a’ garden wall, 
a hole in which, occasioned by the giving way of a loose 
brick, it had chosen toplace its nest in. 

Alady who keeps canaries was obliged to separate a 
young brood from their parents having observed that the 
male bird stripped off the soft feathers from their necks and 
wings, for the purpose of lining a newly constructed nest 
‘with them, notwithstanding a.supply of old feathers had 
been put into the cage. ‘From this remarkable fact, for 
whica I am indebted to Dr. W. Henry, it is evident, that 
‘canaries do not collect materials for their nésts indiserimi- 
nately, but that they make a selection, in which they are 
directed by powers ofa higher order than those of @ merely 
instinctive character. ; pags 

Mr. White, in his Natural History of Selborhe; page 
59, informs us, that in Sussex, where there are very few 
towers and steeples, thé jackdaw builds annually under 
ground, in deserted rabbit-furrows. ‘The same author re- 
a also, ‘p. 175-6, that: many sand-martins nestle and 


derived from expetience or instruction. 4 ; a 
The propensity to propagate their species, in. this class 

to be of poripaivel occ¥rrence, 
and dissection clearly proves, that it is always pani- 
ed by a very perceptible alteration in the rep ive 7. 
tem. Besides, reclaimed birds, under the influence of a 
plentiful supply ef nourishing food, sheltered from the in- 
clemency of the weather,’ and the various gtimuli with 
which domestication is usually attended, may be kept in 
this state of sexual excitation for several years, with com- 
paratively little interruption. -A check to the greatly in- 
creased activity of the reproductive. powers, so induced, ‘is 
speedily given; however, by adiminution of sustenance arid 


takes place in’ the pirysical condition of the organs of re- 
produstiori..’ In the selection of their inates, the feathered 
tribes are btedly governed by instinct, as there is 
eve thatdifferent species in a state of nature, 


resemblanee may be. , The rook is not observed to breed 
, the tit-lark with the lesser field-lark, the 
sedge-warbler with the reed-wren, or the cole-titmouse 
with’ the marsh-titmouse. Now, were every individual 


matter of such essential importance, the ujmost confusion 


would, speedily be produced, and the total extinction of 
‘many species might: be the ultimate consequence. But, 
"the all-wise Author of nature has not suffered the repro- 
duction of his creatures to be liable te such a contingency, 
but has implanted in the mind of each a powerful prédispo- 
sition to form sexial unions with its own kind exclusively. 
Thus the evils which would unavoidably result.from the 
indiscriminate intercourse of varioas specits are effectual- 
ly prevented. Meo? ; 

It must be admitted that an intermixture of distinct spe- 
cies does sometimes o¢cur among our domesticated ' birds ; 
but this deviation from their ordinary instinct is rare, and 
may; with great’probability, be ascribed ‘to a change in 
their organization, occasioned by the artificial mod¢ of 


in the scaffold-holes of the back -wall of .William of 
Wykeman’s stables, which stand in a very sequestered in- 
closure, facing.a large and beautiful lake near the town of 
Bishops Waltham in’ Hampshire; and some-birds, as al- 
ready’ represented, frequently -spare their own labor, by 
tak a tp ‘of the nests of others. 
In these jtistances there certainly a s to be a great 
display of sagacity; yet there are facts which séem to 
render it doubtful whether the feathered tribes are capa- 
blé of deriving more benefit from experience, or of exer- 
cising any ‘remarkable degree. of intelligence. Thus 
birds, wheh @ngaged in the performance of their parental 
duties, expose themselves without hesitation to’ dangers, 
which at another tiine they would carefully avoid. Many 
species, also, while under the incitement of appetite, are 
readily snared by the most simple contrivances, directly 
after witnessing the capture of their companions; and 
rooks. continueto breed in those rogkeries. where the grea- 
ter part.ef their young is destroyed every spring. From 
three suceessive seasons a pair of redstarts persisted in 
making their.nest ja'the upper part of our pump, omthat 
‘end of the lever which is connected with the rod-of theypis- 
ton, and of course always had it disturbed when that en- 
ine was used. Mr. White. observes, too, that. in. the 
neighborhood of Selborhe, martins build year by year in 
the corners of the windows of a house without eaves, sit- 
uated in an exposed district ; and as the corners of ¢hese 
windows are too shallow to protect the nests from injury, 
they are washed down every hard rain; yet the birds 
drudge on to no purpose = summer to summer, without 
changing their aspect or house. 
These wes edhy cannot’ be denied, seem to indicate a 
more limited degree of sagacity in birds, than might be 
inferred from those immediately preceding mya ing 
apparent epntradiction, however, may be easily reconciled, 
by admitting, what inall probability will be thought sudii- 


maxim in physiology, that the exercise of every: animal 
function is dependent upon its appropriate material organ, 


have long been under the control of man, may Also be at- 
tributed to the operation of the same physical cause. The 
singular propensity of the cropper-piggon to inflate its 
craw with aif, and the still more remarkable disposition 
of the tumbler to tutn itselfover backwards when on wing, 
.which’ -dré ‘permanent characters jn these variéties of the 
rock-dove, being transmitted by, geiferation, can be satis- 
factorily accounted for op the foregoing supposition only. 
How useful it miust always be. fo draw, general -conclu- 
sions from ‘the habits and propensities of domestic fowls 
alone, whose instincts are frequently changed almost -as 
much a8 their plumage, by the unnatatal way in which 
on. . 
Dr. Dariwin conjectures, that ‘birds learn how to build 
their nests from observing those in which they wete edu- 
cated, and from their knowledge of such things a8 are most, 
agrecable to their touch in respect to warmth, cleapliness 
and stability; but the undeniable fact, that birds, when 
very young, even before they can see, and brought up in 
confinement, do sometimes construct nests, is’ alone sufii- 
cient to refute this opinion. ~ 

The sparrow-hawk~and kestril often make use of the 
deserted habitation of thie magpie as a receptacle for their 
eggs, and the sparrow frequently takes forcible possession 
of the rustie dwelling of the house-martin for the same pur- 


pose. Why, then, are nz neyer known to build nests 





*An cxtract from the first canto of «Tux Missionary,” a MS. Poem. 
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similar to those which ther appropriate to themselves? 


and why does not the cuckoo, which is always brought up ciently obvious, that the dictatesof the understanding are 
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stincti Séveral ples 

view of the will be found interspersed through the 
remainder of the essay. Thére ig. not any necessity, 
bs ge for entering into p more detailed consideration 


“After the business of nidification is completed, parturi- 
tion commences, which is succeeded by incubation, and as 
the birds willfrequently continue to deposit their eggs in 
the same nest, though all except one or two ghould be re- 
moved ag fist as they are laid, or exchanged for others of 
a different size and color; and as they will sometimes, 

after ha mertsced their appointed number, sit upon a 

_single » the eggs of other birds introduced for the 
xXperiment, or artificial ones of chalk, or even 
7; stones of any irregular figure, it is plain that the act 

depositing and incubating their eggs cam be ascribed 
to instinct A ; “a 

The paternal offices of birdg,to their young, are also re- 
gulated by instinctive feeling, as is evinced by their-be- 
stowihg the same attention on the offspring of. other spe- 
cies, when committed to their care, as they do upon their 
own. Thus the titlark and hedge-warbler manifest the 
warmest attachment to the young cuckoos, their foster 
nurslings, though they suffer their own progeny, ejected 
by the intruders, to perish from negleet within a short dis- 
tance of the ne&t; and this affection continues, with little 
diminution, till their suppositious offspring have nearly 
attained their full growth. Yet ander other circumstan- 
ces, they would pursue and persecute. them with the ut- 
most rancor. > 

The instinctive nature of these actions is likewise satis- 
factorily established by the fact, that birds when taken ve- 
ry young and brought up in conffnement, net only construct 
nests occasionally, but also lay their eggs in them, which 
they will sit upon till hatched, should they prove prolific, 

will then carefully attend to the young. An anecdote 
or two, serving more fully to cortoborate the opinion ad- 
vanced above, Will not, it is hoped, be unacceptable. 

In the beginning of May 1812, having fotind a buzzard’s 
nest containing a single egg, it was taken and a light color- 
ed stone tituted for it, over which a Yat-trap was set. 
The buzzard sat upon the trap a day’anda night, when it 
was discovered, that the iron ring which confined the 
spring had not been withdrawn. ‘I'he ring was then re- 
moved, and on visiting the nest afterwards, the female 
was.found caught by the feet. This change of character 
in 80 watchful) and quicksighted a bird as the buzzard, is 
certainly very surprising, and must baffle every attempt to 
connect it with any intellectual process. 

A highly interesting anecdote, illustrative of the at- 
tachment of the raven to its eggs, is thus admirably relat- 
ed by Mr. White :—In the centre of a grove there stood 
an oak, which, though shapely and tall on the whole, bulg- 


ed out into a large excresence about the middle of tire | 


stem. On this a pair of ravens had fixed their residence 
for such a series of years, that the oak was distinguished 
y the title of the raven ‘tree. Many were the attempts 
the neighboring youths to get at tmseyry; the difficul- 
ty whetted their inclinations, and each was ambitious of 
surmounting the arduoustask. But when they arrived at 
thé swelling, it jutted out so in their way, and was 
tar beyond their grasp, that the most daring lads wae 
awed, and acknowledged the undertaking’to be too hazard- 
ous. So the-ravens built on, nest upon nest, in perfect 
security till the fatal day arrived‘in Which the wood was 
to be levelled. It was in the month of February, when 
those birds usually sit. The saw was applied to the butt 
—the wedges wereinserted into the opening—the- woods 
echoed to the héavy blows of the bectle or mallet—the 
tree nodded to its fall; but still the dam sat on. At last 
when it gave way, the bird was flung from her nest; and 
though her parental affection deserved a better fate, was 
whipped down by the twigs, which brought her dead to the 
ground.” —Continued in number 3. : 
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EXTRACTS FROM NEW WORKS. 











Tue Moraus or socimty in Exotanr—Marniacr.— 
Bulwer’s work on “England and the English,” could not. 
have we at a better time, it serves so admirably to 
take off the edge of Col. Hamilton’s’ strictures on this 

» <7. Wetrust some clever writer will undertake the 
task of contrasting England and America, as represented 
by the two writers of the former country. Hamilton, as 
will be admitted by every unprejudiced mind, has grossly 
\ibelled us—has in fact proved himself a superficial obser- 
very and deteriorated from the reputation he earned, as 
the author of Cyril Thornton. Bulwer, however, aecord- 
ing to the mn critics, has .stated nothing more than 
the truth ; but notwithstanding this, Hamilton, with: all 
his prejudice and disposition to falsify, has not been able 
to serve up so discreditable a picture of the morals of the 

Americans, as Bulwer has furnished of thélBnglish, in the 
following extract:—Pahila. Times. 

‘“A motorious characteristic of Engligh society, is the 
universal marketing of our unmarried women; a market- 

ing peculiar to ourselvestin Europe, and only rivalled by 
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ing nation ; the lively novels: of Mrs. Gor®-have given a||asm f 


just and une 
heeuvres, the 


ily too feeble to resist the powerful influence of'in-|| the slave merehents of the East.- We are'a match-mak- |[ with powers of the first ordér, 
Fein ae illustrative of this 
of 7] 


rated picture of the i 
ing; ® 
country, young people not being. affianéed to dach other 
by their parents, there are more“marriages in which the 
heart is engaged, ré areabroad. Very possibly ; 
but in pony society, the heart is remarkably prudent, and 
seldom falls yioleptly in.love without a,sutificient gettle- 


ment; where the héart is, there wilkthétreasute be also! 


Our young men, possessing rather passion than sentiment, |} and is far ra 
form those liaisons, which are the substitute of love; they ||their defects. 


may say with Quin, tothe fair glovemaker, ‘Madam, I 
never made'love, I always buy it ready made.” We never 


go into a ball room‘without feeling that We breathe the | 


ait of diplomacy. . How many of taese gentle chaperons 
would shame even the wisdom of a Talleyrand} What 
open faces*and secret hearts! What schemes and-am- 
bushes in every word. -If we lovk back to that early pe- 
riod in the history of manners, when with us, as it is stil} 
in France, parents betrotiied thoir children, and, instead 


pact of exchange, we shall be surprised to find that mar- 
riages were not less happy mor women less domestic than 
at present. The. custom of open, match-making is pro> 
ductive of many. consequences not sufficiently noticed ; in 
the first place, it encourages the spirit of insincerity 











an unbounded enthusi- 
his profession, is aot likély, 1 fear, to be apprecia- 


ntrigues, the nia- }\ted as he deserves. “Some years‘ago, he visited England, 
the cognterploting that malg {where his talents were fast rising 1 


the staple of ‘matronly ambition. We boast that in our |/strengt 


celebrity, but the 
h of the amor patrie unfortunately deterinined him 
to return to his native land. J sgy unfortunately, because 


in England he could scarcely have failed of attaining both - 


wider fame and more liberdt remuneration, than can well 
be expected in America. The modesty of this artist is 
no less remarkaple,than his genius.—Heé uniformly judges 
his own perfornrances by the highest standard of criticism, 
r disposed to exaggerate than extehuate 
Such a character of mind holds out hopes 
of future achievement. In truth, even ‘now, he is defi- 
cient in nothing, but a.certain softness and finish, which 
time and a little practice will undoubtedly supply. —1b. 
Josrrn Bonaparts.—Joseph Bonaparte, in person, 18 
about the middle height, but round and corpulent. In 
the form of lis head and featurcs there certainly exists a 
resemblance to Napoleon, but in the expression of the 


Theatre of Flogence, discovering Louis Bonaparte from 
his likeneds tb the Empetor, which is very striking, but, 
I am by no means confident,that I should have beep equal- 
y successful with Joseph. There is nothing about him 
indicative of high intellect. His eye’ is dull and heavy, 


Prommbtenct there is nong. I remeniber, at the Pergola 
of bringing them to public sale, effected a private cot- 


‘that consists in perpetual scheming, and perpetual hypo- 
crigy; it lowersthe chivalric estimate ef women,ahd damps 
with eternal suspicion the youthful tendency to lofty and 
hofiest love: In the next place, it assiste to render the 
tone of’ society dull; low; and unintellectaal; it is not ta- 
lent, it is not virtue, it is not evén the graces and fascina- 
tionof manpérthat gre sought by the fair dispensers of so- 
cial reputation: no,it-is the title.and the rent-roll. 
do not lavish your invitations on the most agreeable mem- 
bez of a family, but on the richest.’ .The elder ‘son is the 
great attraction. Nay, the more agredable the man be, 
if poor and’ unmarried, the more dangerous he ‘is consid- 
ered: you: may ‘admit him to acquamtanceship, but you 
jealously bar him from intimacy. Thus society*is‘crowd- 
ed with the insipid and beset with the insincere. The wo- 
mei that give the tone to society take the tone from their 
favorites. ‘The rich young man is to be flattered in order 
that he may be won: to flatter him, you seem to approve 
his pursuits ; you talk to him of balls and races; you fear 
to alarm him by appearing his intellectual superior; you 
dread lest he should think you a blue; you trust to beauty 
and a graceful folly to allure him, and you harmonize him, 
and you harmonize your mind into “gentle dulness,”’ that 
it may not jar upon his own. - 





* Mg. Catrnoux.—My yisit to Washington brought.with 
it the advantage of forming acquaintances with many dis- 
tinguished individuals, of some of whom I would willing- 
ly be permitted fo record my impression, First in*the 
rank is Mr. Calhoun, the Vice President of the United 
States. ‘This gentleman was formerly a candidate forthe 
Presidency, but resigned his pretengions in favor of Ge- 
neral Jackson. Subsequent differences, however, with 
that eminent person, have produced a separation of their 
interests, and it- is not generally supposed that he has 
much chance’ of succeeding at the next election. .Mr. 
Calhoun .is about the middle height, spare, and somewhiat 
slouvhing in person. His countenance,-though nét hand- 








some, is expressive, and enlivened bya certain vivacity of 
the eye which might redeem plainer features, His head 
is large, and somewhat disfigured by a quantity of stiff 
bristly hair, which rises very high above ‘his forehead. 
In conversation, he is pleasant, and remarkably free from 
that dogmatism which constitutes not the least of the so- 
cial sins of the Ameritans. Mr. Calhoun evidently dis- 
regards all graces of expression, and whatever be the sub- 
ject of discussion, comes directly to the point. . His man- 
her and mode of speaking indicate rapidity of thought, and 
it struck me, that, with full confidence in his own high ta- 
lents, Mr. Calhoun would probably find it more agreeable 
to carry truth by a coup dé main, than to await.the slower 
process of patient induction. It is evident, indeed, that 
the Vice President is no ordinary person. His mind is 
bold and acute ; Kis talent for business confessedly of the 
first order; and, enjoying the esteem of his country, there 
can bé little doubt he is yet destined to play a conspicuous 
part in the politics of the Union.—Hamilton’s Men and 
Manners in America. Fine 


Me. Harprye.—lL had the pleasure of becoming ‘ac- 
quainted with Mr. Harding, a painter of much talent, 
and very considerable genius. His history is a singular 
fone. During the last war with Great Britain, he was a 
private soldier, and fought in many of the battles of the 
frontier. 
for the pallet, and without itistruction of any kind attain- 
ed to such excellence, thatyhis pictures attracted much no- 
tice, and some little encourdgement. But America af- 




















fords mo field for the higher works of art, and Harding, 


among all women, “Mothers antl Daughters,”—a spirit 


deed, it can be called—in Spain. 
You 


At the return of peace, he exchanged the sword 


his manner ungreceful*and deficient in that ease and dig- 
nity which we vulgar, people are apt tonumber among the 
attributes of ‘majesty. But Joseph was not bred to king- 
craft, and stenis to have been forced into it rather asa sort 
of a political stop gap} than frorh any particular aptitude or 
inclination for the duties of sovereignty. I am told he 
converses without, any appearance of, reserve on the cir- 
cumstances of his short and troubled reign—if reign, im- 
He attributes more 
than half of his misfortunes to the jealousies and intrigues 
of the unruly marshals, over whom he could exercise no 
authority., He admits the full extent of his unpopularity, 
but claims credit for a sincere desire to benefit the peo- 
le. . . 
R One circumstance connected with his deportment I par- 
ticularly remember The apartuient was warm, and the 
ex-king ‘evidently felt it, so, for taking out his pocket 


ed head,” with a hand winch one would certainly have 
guessed to have hdd more eonnection with a spit than a 
sceptre.—Jb, p 


Presipent JacksoN. AND HIS LEvEE.—We found the 
President had retired with a headache, but in a few min- 
utes he appeared, though from the heaviness of his eye, 
evidéntly in a state of considerable pain. This, however, 
had go influence on his conversation, which was spirited 
and full of vivacity: He informed us that he had been 
unwell for several days, and having the fatigues of a levee 


iS he deliberately mopped his bald “‘discrown- 


ly, in order to recruit for,amoccasion which required the 
presence of all his bodily powers. When this subject was 
dismissed, the conversation turned to native politics, the 
Indian question, the powers of the Supreme Court, and a 
ia debate in the Senate which had excited, considcra- 


: encouriter onthe followingeveming, he had retired e¢ar- 


ble attention. ; Fes 
Of the opinions expressed by this distinguish@d person, 
it, would be unpardonable were I to say any thing; but I 


heard them with deep interest, amd certainly considéred . 


them to be marked by that union of boldiess and sagaci- 
ty, which is generally supposed to form a prominent fea- 
ture of his character, Gen. Jackson spoke like a man so 
thoroughly convinced of the justice of his views, that he 
announced them unhesitatingly and without reserve. 
This openness might be incredsed, perhaps, by the know1- 
edge of my companion being a decided supporter of his 
government, but sincerity is so legible both in his counte- 
nance and manner, that I feel convinced that nothing but 
the strongest motives of state policy could make him hesi- 
tate, under any circumstances, to express boldly what he 
felt strongly.—Jb. 


; Tne Socretry or Parexps.—The following, interesting 
sketch of the origin of the Society of Friends, was 
elicited during the debate on the recent trial bet 

the two parties, before the New-Jersey Court. of Chan- 
cery :— : j : 

“This society arose in England, about the year 1647, 
amidst the storms and convulsions of the civil govern- 
ment, and at ¢ period of great religious excitement and 
freedom of inquiry.—The great deep of despotism which 
had submerged as well the civil, as the religious rights 
of mankind, had. been broken up by the agitations,and 
storms which had prostrated the infallibility of Popes 
and ‘Priests: and overthrown and buried in tie common 
ruin, the divine rights of kings, potentates and priests; 
and its retiring waves still exhibit the evidence of its 
fury and the fragment of its wreck? The light of the 
reformation, had diffused a general knowledge of the 
holy seriptures, which the art of printing had‘ brought 


within the reach of all. But it had borne in its train the 
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light of the gospel doctrim | Christa 
i in the langtiage of one of the primitive 
eee y oo Gol aber al things and our neighbor as 
ourselves, is the sum not only of.the law but ofthe gos- 
” 


‘ , ° ¥ 
The Christian world at this time, was drawn into 


a 


in mothin 

h other. . 

in speculative theology -_ outward ceremonjals, 

the anti-cbhristiam spirit ution 
which disgraced and rendened odious its professors. ; 

The benign Christian spirit of toleration found fio} 


at supply oo Fy flui 
resting place in its creeds, and'the advocates of religi pervious ‘to water ;-so ‘the 


freedom had to seal with theis blood the truth of its d- 
vine origin. That inward faith, the divine essence ‘off 


the gor.pel, Which operated not only in changing men’s | sodde 


opinions, but in changiitg: their hearts and way of wor- 
ship, and which showed its superior power im turning 
them from:thetr lusts, sensualities, and ra aay had 
been displaced by the pfide, corrtipt mature ar ul 
practices of man. Sect Persecuted sect, as the.c 
of creeds gave power; and the pride of man attempt 
to cloak itself only in te mantle of the gospek, exhibited 
itself only in violating its fundamental dictates*and pre- 
cepts. 


indeed ceased ;—but ereeds. and confessions of faith, 
which were made the instramertts of its vengeance and 
bloody persecutions, and the means of its power, abound- 
ed among all sects wltich sprung up from its ruins. The 
natural consequence was, the destruction of the principles 
of the Christian religion—unjversal love and charity. 

In the midst of these convulsions which eventuated 
in the beheading ofa king, im the very heart of these 
fearful: religious excifements and dissention’, George 
Fox appeared, and the Quaker Society arose, oppressed, 
despised and persecuted.” 


a lous’ asi Christi all fanctions of the skin’ ae greatly increased, and, .conse- liely 


176} But, hesides this eXcretory function, the skin,; as well. 
sects, all professing their beli€f*in the Seripfures, who}jey 


g, save in a comrnon feeling ef hatred to|/ absorbing, or taking up, and oe inito a vt 
“Christian religion was indéed. merged vessels,-by means of appropriate vessels, any thing wif 
ae ap or a in|| which it comes in contact : “and it is algo the seat of 


persegution by fire and faggot, |} ing ‘cua 










The power of the church of Rome, its infallipility,| 
and ‘its control .of the, arm of the civil government om 


| RocEr Wiir1aMs.—The glory of having fir§t sct an 
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CINCINNATI MIBROR, AND WESTERN GAZETTE OF LITERATURE AND SOMNCE. 


ntly, the danger of interrupting them. is proportiona- 
tly pate ‘and hence, “aleo, arise acute farore chowne 
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vored in vain to. shake ‘him 
rheuma-|j strance, at last de 
tisms, agues, every species of disease which primadril 










a ee 
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and vehemently, The clergy after having endea- 
y argument and remon- 
rtermined to call in the aid of the civil 


: ily || authority ; and the General Court; after due consideration 
originates .in a cold, and, very frequently, convuemifétann ; 7 











other surface of the body, performs a- proec¢ 
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« To provide, algo, for the evaporation off 
perspiration, the skin. is provided: with 





a 










or, being once pe 

spired, cannot again sink imto the, skin. there be a 
deficiency of this oily matter, the skin will soon become 
n by the excretion,.re-absorptiong and retention o 


washer-women, in which the constant use. of soa 
tree it.“ +, ih Ae 

“These three powers or functions of The skin are 
intimately connected with, and: depeddent upon, 





disordered, ‘without deranging tlie others. 
that, by exposure to a frosty atmosphere, 


theit activity until the sensibility be benitp letely restored. 
“This deveription of the fimetvoh of the skin must 
sufficiently prove the necessity of a patti¢ylar attention 
to clothing, in a climate such as oyfs, where the weather 
is so extremely fickle and caprieious. Ali dress should! 
be suited to both the climate and the seasan; but changes 
in apparel should he made gradually, and with the great. 
ést caution.”—Female Encyclopedia of Useful and 
Entertaining "Knowledge. ” ; 


ApparrL.— “The vast number of Victims whom ton- eae of a practical and extensive system -of religious 


ion annually sweeps from the earth, is truly alarm- 
ggg ee ope figarth of the deaths which occur-within 
the bills of mortality, are the result of this fatal malady. 
This deplorable fact powerfully warns us to seek and to 
combat itscause. A common origin of consumption is a 
mere cold, a disease too frequently made light of, and 
neglected, till it has so rooted itself in the systemr, as to 
baffle our utmost skill. ‘Nothing is a more general, or a 
more dangerous incentive to-cold, than the neglect of due 
attention to clothing, which is particularly a. fault of our 
own sex. Let us, therefore, endeavor to present .a few 
hints.on this important subject. ‘ i ae 
“In order to enjoy health and corporeal comfort, it is 
absolutely necessary that we keep the body gt an almost 
uniform temperament: The beneficent Creator has en- 
dued us with senses susceptible both of pleasure and of 
pain, for the purposes of gratifieation and protection. 
As respects the body, these senses are acutely suscepti- 
ble of heat and cold; and the feelings arising therefrom 
instinctively induce -us to avoid the extreme’ of gither. 
But all our artificial efforts for this purpose would be un- 
availing, if NATURE, OF rather the God of nature, -had 
not furnished us, as well as all other animals, with pe- 
culiar cutanéous* and pulmonary} functions, which have 
a power of preserving a uniform bodily beat, im almost 
every variety of atmospheric temperature. Thus, the 
porous texture of the skin allows theexcess of heat to 
escape, by the exudation{ of the perspirable humors; 
while the lungs feplenish the body, by inspiring and de- 
composing the atmosphere: whereby, under all ciream- 
stances, the internal temperature of the body i#,pre- 
served at a’ nearly equal rate (about ninety-cight de- 
grees.) Perspiration has, algo, dnother important and 
beneficial office ;.as it not only regulates the heat of the 
body, but also carries off such matters as are not neces- 
sary or salutary to the constitution# and this excretive} 
function is of such pre-emipent importance to health, 
that we ought ever to be especially carefal in attending 
to the means which will secure its @ue performance ; for, 
if those matters be retained in the body, which.should be 
ejected through the pores of the skin, they will invariably 
prove injurious, and induce dangerous, diseases. , 
“Let it, however, be remembefed, that we do‘ not here 
speak of that sensible, visible moisture, which hot weath- 
er or active exercise produces, but of a matter so subtle 
as to be imperceivable ; a secretibn|| Which is continually 
passing off from every part of the body, and which has 
been called the insensible perspiration. at 
“Few diseases attack us while this iftsensible. perspira- 
tion is regular; but its obstruction or suppression soon 
disorders the whole frame. It is a prevaling symptom in 
alinost all diseases; and is the sole cause of many fevers 
and chronic complaints. In warm weather, all ‘the 








« Relating to the xin. ¢ Relating to the lungs. 
t The act of emitting moisture through the pores. zie 
§ Having the power of separating and ejecting useless and 
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yeedom, was reserved for Arherica ; and the first legisla- 
tor who fully recognized the -rights of conscience, was 
Roger Williams, a name less illustrious than it deserves 
to be ; for although his eccentricities of condifct and opin- 
ion, may sometimes provoke a smile, he was @ man of ge- 
nius and of virtue, of admirable firmness, courage, and 
i disinterestedness, and of unbounded benevolénce. = . 

- He was a native of Wales, and emigrated to New Eng- 
land, in 1630. He'was then a young man, of austere life 
and popular manners, full of reading, skiiled in controver- 
sy, and gifted with a rapid, copious, and vehement elo- 
quence. The writers of those days presented him as be- 
| ing full of turbulent and singular opinions, ‘“‘and the 
} whole country,” said the quaint Cotton MA&ther, “was 
| soon like to be set-onpfire by the rapid motion of a wind- 
mill in- the head. of this: one man.” The ‘heresytwhich 
appeared most grieveus to his brethren, was his zeal-for 
unqualified:religious liberty» In thé warmth of his chari- 
ty, he tentended ‘for ‘‘freedom of conscience, even to Pa- 
pists and Arminians, With secuyity of civil peace to all,” 
a doctrine which filled the Massachusetts clergy with hor- 
ror and alarm. “He violently urged,” says Cotton Ma- 
ther, “that the civil magistratemight not punish breaches 
of the first table of the commandments; which utterly 
took away from the authority, all capacity to prevent the 
land which they had purchased op-purpos® for a recess 
from such things, from becomjng shch a sink of abomina- 
tions as would have been the reproach and ruin of Chris- 
tianity ‘in these parts of the world.” 

In addition to these, rest “‘disturbant, and offensive doc-| 
trines,” Mather charges him with preaching against the 
Royal charter of the colony, ‘‘on an insigmficant pretence 
of wrong therein done unto the Indians.”* To this fer- 
vent zeal for liberty of opinion, this singular man. united 
Han equal 

narrow creed. He objected to the ‘custom of returning 
thanks after meat, as,.in some manner, involving a cor- 
ruption of primitive and pure worship; he refi to join 
any of the churches in Boston, upless they. would first 
make a public and solemn declaration of their repentance 
for having communed with the Church of England; and 
when’ his doctrines of religious liberty were, coudemned 
by the clergy, he wrote to his‘own churchat Salem, “that 
| if they would not separate ag well'from the churehes of, 
New-England as of Old, he would separate from them.” 
All his peculiar opinions, whether true or erroneous, 
were alikeoffensive to his puritan brethren, and contré- 
versy soon waxed warm. «Some ldgicians, more tolerant} 
or poljtic than the rest, attempted to reconcile*the diépa-| 
tants by a whimsical, and not very inteHigible sophisn 
They approved net, said they, 6f persecuting men for 
conscience’ sake, but solely of correcting them for sinning} 
against gonscience ; and so not persecuting, but punish- 
ing heretics. Williams was not a man who could: be*im-| 
‘posed upon by words, or’ intimjdated by threats; and he 
accordingly persevered in inculeating his doctrines, pyb- 


ee 








matters. 7 
" The functions of separating the fluids of the body. | 





*  & The glands are certain smalt organs, distributed throughout the 
tbody, whic 





as they phrased it,.‘‘ordered his removal out of 
9f)| diétion of the court.” Some of the. 


Miithey sent to take hith, they found that, 
spirit of resolute indépendence, 
eee knew whither, accompani 
tho, to-use their own language, ha 
» Which renders it im? }}lov oe 


wanderings 


be] matters of faith and worship, 
It is thus} according to the light of his o 
in an inactive || straint or interferehce from the civil magistrate. During 
state, or slightly clothed, till.the limbs become étiff antl] a visit'which Williams mdde to England, in 1643, for the 
the skin insensible, the absorbent vessels, and- those || purpose. 
which produce the perspiration, partake of the torpor} formal and ‘labored vindication of*this doctrine, under the 
which ‘affects the nerves ‘of feeling; and will not recaver||title of 


‘Truth and. Peace.” 


degree of tenacity to every article of his own} will 












the case, passed sentence of banisliment upon him, or, ¢ 
the juris- 
men in power had de- 
sent to England; but, when 
be had nicsedy-dophvend 
ad already depa » 
ed by a few of his people, 
gone.with their be- 
r “to seelk their providences.” After some . 
, he pitched his tent at a place, to which he 
ve the name of Providence, and there became the foun- 
er and legislator of the colony of. Rhode-Island,” Thére 


that he should, be 


Whe ery to rule, sometimes as the governor, and al- 
the sensible ‘perspiration ; as is evident iff the hands-of{| ways ag 


the guide and father of the settlement, for forty - 


eight years, employing himself in acts of kindnéss to his 
*|{ former enemies, affording relief to the distressed, and ot- 
so}{ fering an: asyluin to the persecuted, 
each} h 
ng |/other, that it is almost impossible for ‘one of them to 


The =. igre of 
e principle, that in 
every citizen shoyld walk 
wn conscience,*without re- 


is colony was formed on his favorit 


» of procuring a colonial charter, he published 
“The Bloody Teyant, ora Dialogue between 
In this, wotk, which was written 
with his ysual boldness.and decision, he anticipated most 
of the arguments, which, fifty years after, attracted so 
much attention, when they were brought by Locke. His 
own conduct iis power, was in perfect accordance with His 
speculative opimions ; and when, in his old age, the order 
of his. little community was disturbed by: an irruption of 
Quaker preachers, he combatted them only in pamphilets 


\jand public disputations, and contented himself with over- 


whelming their’. doctritles with a torrent of learning, in- 
vective, syllogisms and pusis.—Verplanck’s Discourses. 
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THE CINCINNATI MIRROR. 








City Scnscrissrs.—As'a large number of our City subscribers have 
frequently’of late enquired-after the welfare of our WEEKLY paper, without 
exuctly ordering it instead of the semi-monthly, we have concluded to 


send the present nunibers of it to the whole of them. They will not re 


ceiye the weekly, any longer, however, without a special order to that 
effect. . . . . . ‘ 


We pubtish below, the principal part of the Prospectus witich we issued 
fgr the publication of the third volume of the Cincinnati Mirror. We 
give place to this, in order that the paper itself, the first and second num 
bers of which we this day present to the Western Public, may be compared 
‘with it, to the aspertaining of how wéll our promises and performances 
comport with each other. © ° Gly" + ros 

“Oni the expifation of the present volume, the Cunctkwatt Merde wilt 
pass into the hands of Thomas H. Shreve, and. Wittiam.D. Gailagher, by 
whom it will hereafter be published, under thé firm of Surxve ann Gitus 
eurr. §.& G. purpose to enuaroe the paper tO a SUPER ROYAL size, and 
to publi#h it werKty. It will-he printed with entirely new materials, and 
ont paper of a beautiful, finé and uniform quality. ‘Tbe annnal subsciption- 

rice will be Two Dottars awp Firry-cents, payable in advance; and the 
ease in its enlarged form will be but a fraction smaller.than the enlarged 
size of the. New-York Mirror. Te first number will be.issned in Octobe: 
next; The publishers have sectred as-assistants in the Original Depart. 
ment Of the Mirror, Mrs J. L. Domont, of Vevay,.and John B, Dillon, of 
this city: . They will also have occasional eontriution’s from Otway Curry, 
and from a number of athers, ladies and gentlemenfwhose productions have 
heretofore given intérest to the pages of the Mirror, and to those of various 
eastern and western periodicals. The character of the paper will be some- 
what modified: the new features which will be introduced, however, will 
be altogether additional. wery effort.will be made by the conductors, to 

make the Mirror as western a possible in its character. Its contents wiil 
eomprise— : > ' 

’ ¥. Original. Tales:—The pre-eminent talents’ of Mzs. Dumont. for tiie 
species of writing, are acknowledged, East ‘and West. The specimens of 
Mr. Dillan’ powers in this wayyare creditahle not only to himself, but also 
to the rising literature ofthe West. Other pens, that are favorably.known, 

also contribute to this department of the Mirror; and we do not hesitate 
to promise, and, we presume the pu‘ic will not hesitate to believe, that ix 
will oceasionally contain gems of rare excellence. 

IL, Original Eesays.—The pfolix and the abstrase will be kept aloof 
from this department, for which we hall endeavor to procure the familiar’ 
ant interesting. 

JU. Karly Times in the West.—Under this head will be presenited oce: 
sional sketches of éyents of interest which happetied during the early setue- 
ment and frontier wars-of this-western country. Thé matter for theee 
sketches will bedrawn from authentic sources. ' 

IV. Brief Original Shetches.—T hese will be mainly Mlustrative of western 
peeutiarities—scqnery, character, history and customs. 

'V. Original Poetry.—The names of Otway Curry; and John B. Dillor, 
amongst others, are a sufficient guaranty that this department of the Mir. 
rar will be respectably filled. Mi ‘ 

VI. In Addition, the paper will contain Li Notices—brief transcrip;s 
of interesting Foreign and Domestic. New: Aments on Passing Events 
~—Selected Tales, Essays, Poetry, &c. &cs &e. ,The publishers, determin- 
ed to make ‘a fair trial to ascertain whether a weekly Livenary Pirin 
can be sosupported in the West, as t6 warrant the ex of time 
and money.which are necessary to make sucha work coop, have. mace 
arrangements to the Cincinnati Minror,and Western Garette cf 
‘Literature and Scienée, for at Yeast one year, pon the platy stated aboye.— 
At the expiration of that time, they will fee! themselves at tiberty to abar 
don the fieldy should the support extended to the work be insufficient to 
warrant them in contiquing it: but for thet period, it willbe continued ot 
allhazards. As their expenses will be Wémvy, atid as thé Proposed pub):. 
cation will not come directly into competion with “any other paper in the 





secrete, or prepare, a peculiar fluid necessary to the system. 


western countgg, the Publishers expect with tome confidence to be amply 
countenanced and supported by the Western Community.” 








‘SELECTED, POETRY. — 


WILLIAM « HOTMAN. 


” BY a @. GREENE. 








At New-London, Connecticut, there isa grayestone which bears this 
inscription. “On the 20th of October 1781, four thousand lish fell upoa 
this town with fire and sword.—Seven hundred Americans defended thie 

hole day: but in 5 
oe daneader of the besieged delivered up his sword to an English wit 
who immediately stabbed him: g)! his comrades were put tothe sword. 4 ti 
of powder waathen taid from the migazine of the fort, td the sea, there to 
be lighted, thas to blow the fort up in the air. Willian Hotmas, wie lay 
not far distant, wounded by three strokes of A bayonet in his body, behetd 
. ft) and daid to one of his wounded frietids, who was still alive, ‘Wew ill en- 
deavour tocrawito this line: we will completely wet the powder With our 
blood: thus will, we, with the life that remains in us, save the fort and the 
nd perhaps a few of our comrades who are only wounded.’ He 
In his thirtieth yeas, 
blood. —Hi& friends, 
ir lives pre. 


pr had strength to accomplish this noble design. 
he died on the powder which he overflowed with his 
and seven of his wounded companions, by that means had the 
served.—Hlere rests William Hotman,” ” 
The perusal of this inscription has suggested iite following bmes. 


Through an unclouded autumn oky, 
" ‘The parting sunbeams fal}, 
On the battle’s, wreck, which strews 
By yon low rampart wall. 
, from the morn till eventhde, , 
A true and fearless band _ 
Witha host of the feagueripg foe, have fought 
For their own loved, native fand. 


in vain—in vain!—The flag which waved, ’ 
That shattered rampatt.o’er, ; 

Hath sunk: and its folds are trampled now 
In its brave defenders’ gore. 

There's a binzing torch onthe river's bank— 
Anda long, black line is seen, * - 

Winding up the green slope+through the 
To the open magzine. , . 


Beside that gate, on either hand, 
’ A group of the wounded Jie; 

Cleft down by the steel of the brutal foe, 

And left, in their blood, to die. 
- One blast from the victor's tramp— 

One spark from the torch bélow— 

And that mound, in rent fragments and dust, tothe siy, 
With the, dead and living, will go. ‘ 


A white and moistened brow 
Is lifted from the sod— 
«Oh for a minute's strength, to rise 
One thinute.only, God !” 
ft cannot he: bat yet, 
Each dying nerve is strained 
And he trails his limbs in agony, 
Till the fatal spot is gained. 


Bent o'er the sulphury line, 
On his weak and quivering arm, 
He strives to brugh its grains away 
With his stiff and bloody palm 
He wrings the purple drops 
From his torn and reeking test, 
To mingle with the failing stream 
From his bare and heaving breast. 


His freezing eye-balla glare 
Along the broken train 
Mow, leit come! —neow, let it ‘come! — 

I shall not die in vain.” 
On streams the flashing fire— 
Up rolls the smoky cloud 
And every pallid brow but Ais, 
‘fs down in terrot bowed. 


No thander-burst is heard, . 
As that fearful train is fired - 
Against his scorched and blackened 
Its fury had expired. 
The bright cef atain ties yet 
On the n, unwwithered grass— 
ot, the spot which that patriot blood had wet, 
The lightming could not pass!----Providence Joutnal. 


the ground, 
* . 


broken gate—- 


‘ 


corpse, 
.* : 
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; SONG, BY CAMPBELL. P 
When Love came first to Earth the Spring spread rose buds to.receive him, 
And back he vow'd his flight he'd wing te heaven,if she should leave him. 
Rat Spring, departing, saw his faith pledged to the next new comer— pli 
He revell’d in the warmer breath and richer bowers of Summer. 


Then sportive Autumn claim’d by rights an areher for her lover, 
And even im Winter's dark, cold nights, a charm he could discover. 
Her routs and balls and fireside joy, for this time were his reasons— 
Ip short, young Love's a gallant boy, that likes all times and seasons. 
NOW TELL ME. 

Now tell me, now tell me, an hundred times o'er, 

Nost love me, until thou canst love me no more? 

Dost grieve when I’m absent, and joy when {I'm near. 

And sadden‘unti{ thou hast seen me appear? 

Art thou glad when my name is byt spoken, and then, 

Dost strive, till Chou hast my name spoken again? 

Come fell me, come tell me, an hundred times o'er, 

Dost love me unti) thou canst love me no more? 


* [we tod thee, f've told thee, an hundred times o'er, 
‘I love thee, F love thee—what can I say more? * 
I care not for wealth, and I ask not for fame, 

* I tove thee, and thy love is all that I claim— 
Then took not thus doubting, nor turn thee away, 
And tease to reproach me thus, day after day— 
L tell thee again, as I've told thee before, 

I leve thee, until I can love thee no more!-_Ay ¥. Airror. 


” 





Are startled if a cloud appear, and fly before the storm. 





the evening, aout four o’clock,.it was taken.— 






lleould never became a fpduntain, and impeached the justice 


4 


‘deep ravines’fn the ceurse, while all beneath remaine 


_ |/forfeit of your wrongs, O pig and turtle!’ And. the reel- 





winter shades thesky, fly o’er the sea away, 
isles in sunshine lie, and summer breezes play. . 


Avda thus the that flutter near, for“une’s sun is warm, 


H But whien from winter's howling plains, énch agher warbler’s past, 
iH Phe little snow-dird still remains, and cherups *midét the blast. - 
i Love, tike that bird, when friendsifip's throng with fortune’s sun depart, 


with ‘its cheerful song, and nestlegon the heart. = - 


* 
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WL ‘AND THE MoUNTAIN.----A towering 
d its.hedd to the’ skies, on” ofé side o! 
a wide and deep, valley;.on the othef, a little i 
lay basking in tite pe Ns ‘it contemplatedsth 
mountain, shooting its snow-¢apt brow into the regi 
boundless space, fat above the clouds, and beheld the ¢ 
ded plasms of its distant summit; the mole-hill bec 

contented and Unhappy. It. contrasted ite own insignifi- 
cance ‘with the awful arid majestic outlines of its mighty 
neighbor; it wished a thousand times that it could raise its 
head wbove the clouds; it sighted at the thought tirt it 


Tux MOLE-H 
mountain reare 


of the gods, for having madé it only a mole-hill to be trou- 
den ypon’ by man, and crawled over by the most ’con- 
temptible insects. In short, it pined itself into wretched- 
iness,'and sacrificed all the,comforts of its own littleness to 
the deisige of beconrmg great. . ot ie 
', As it one day lay gazing apward at the digtant object of 
its envy, a storm suddenly gathered-around the sbmmit of 
the mountain;the lig! 


thunder rolled, the tempest lashed its lofty sides and the- 
torrents poured. down, tearing their way, and ploughing 

Teh per- 
fectly quiet, and the little mole-hill Jay basking in the sun- 
beam of asummer morning.—Scarcely had the storm passed 
away, when the eartlr began to rock and tremble as withan 
ague, a rumbling and Appalling noise’raged in the bowels 
of the mountain, which suddenly, burst, throwing yolumes 
of sinoke, and showers of fire into the peaceful skies, that, 
turned from blue-to glowing ref. Rivers of burning sand 
gushed out from. its sides, coursing their way'toward the 
valley and scathing the verdure and the woods into black 
smoking fuirts. In a few hours. the majestic mountain’ 
seemed,as if it were disepmbowelled, and, having nothihg to 
sustain it, fell witha crash that shookthe surrounding world 
and hid the ambient skies ina chaosofdust and ashes. The 
mole-hill had all this time remained jaar anid safe in its 
lowly retreat, and when the obsearity had become dissipa- 
ted arid it beheld the great object ofits envy crunibled into 
a mass of smoking ruins, it became all ofa sudden the happi- 
est of mole-hills., ‘Body o’ me!” it cried, ‘‘but it is a great 
blessing to be little. O Terra! f thank thee that thou didst 
not make me a mountain!”—Fables by Paulding. 








THE REVENGE pr THE BEASTS.—One day 2 number of 
animals that hed been highly aggrieved by the tyranny 
and j jee of man resolved to petition Jupiter for satisfac- 
tiew.—‘© Jupiter!”’ exclaimed the camel, “revenge me on 
this indoleat tyrant, who, instead of carrying his owy bur- 
thens, claps them on my back, and drives me into the de- 
sert where I travel whole days without a drop of watér.”’ 
“Q Jupiter!” cried a great fat turtle, “revenge me on this 
glutton, who kidnaps nie while I am sleeping in the sun, 
starves me for weekson board 6f'a' ship, eats me afterwards, 
though he gives me nothing to éat:’’—‘O Jupéter!” squeak- 
ed the pig, ‘‘he stuffs me first, and then stuffs himself with 
me afterwards”—and ‘*O Jupiter, brayed the ass, ‘‘he loads 
me with panniers of liquor, and delicious fraits, and gives 
me -nething but. water and thistless,—I béseech thee to 
revenge us!” ‘Behold,’ answered Jupiter, ‘thou art reven- 
ged already! Dost thou see that-turbaned wretch yonder 
shewing opium, ‘and dozing aWay a miserable ‘existence! 
And dost thou see yonder Christian in his nightgown and 
slippers, taking doges of physic and making wry faces? Arfd 
dost thou see that wretch reeling along. with his blood-red 
face and carbuncled nose! The oneisa martyrtoindolence! 
he is thy victim, O hurmpbacked camel: he is reapiag’the 
fruits of making thee bear his burthens instead of carrying 
them himself. ‘The -physic-taking mortal is paying'the 





ing wretch is securing to himself a life of guilt, and mise- 
ry and disgrace, by means of liquor thou carryest on thy 
‘ack, O most. unredsonable donkey! Gov thy ways in qui- 
et, for again I say thou art-amply revenged.” ‘The peti- 
tioners departed, butthe camel being a quadruped of great 
gravity and somewhat of a philosopher, could not help 
thinking to himself, neither himself nor the rest of the 
beasts were much the better for this species-of vengeance. 
It isthus with man. He persuades himself that. revenge 
willyedress hts wrongs, and assuage his sorrows, and when 
he hugs it to his heart, finds only the pangs of the serpent 
distilling venom mto his;wounds. alii 


H 


i 
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Dominie Sampson.—The original of this singular char- 
acter, as it appears from the Waverley Anecdotes, was 
Mr. James Sanson, son of a miller, in Berwickshire, 
England. He was partially educated at a country school, 
and afterwards studied at Edinburgh and Glasgow Col- 
leges, where he made great proficiency in the ancient lan- 


















htnings leaped with forked tongue, the} 











| guages, and the abstruse” ciences.» When he became a 

tutor in a private family, ail Ris lejsure was passed in 
study. .He was-selom seen walking without a book in 
bis hand, and ‘$0 intent upon it; as not to no- 
| gb appearance or dddress of another person. __ 

e was a préacher after this, and then he took it into 
his head, to travel on foét ovet England.- He also went 
to-the ' Low Countries, and passed over Sypalt of Germa- 
ny,,at an éxpense of: less.than a third- of the twenty-five | 
pounds tvhich he had ¢srefully amassed td start with. Af- 
ter his return jn 1784,he became tutor in the family of 
Thomas Scott, uncle to thernovelist ; and at'this period 
fas be occasionally officiated in the parish ¢fiirch, he is 

apposed to have first reCeived the-title of Dominie San- 
im Subsequently, he+ acted as chaplain among ‘the 
enan' of the Earl of Hopetown. Here his labors were 
required chiefly in the damp and noxious atmosphere of 
the lead tpines, and he consciefifiously persisted in them to 
such an-extént, that he soon jogt his teeth—then his eye- 
sesown his lifée He died a martyr tothe impulses 
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ry - & a , 
ofsbis own generous heart." * 


"he foundation of this ‘worthy mian’s-poetic immortali- 
My, is based largely upon his personal eccentricities. He 
wery targe and tall, his person cdarse, his limbs stout, 
and his’ manners.exceedingly awkward, In private life 
he was much beloved, and his discourses from the pulpit 
aré said to have been written with great taste, and much 
admired by all classes of hearers. Such was Dominic 
Sampson.’ [,ittle did the poor man dreem of his postliu- 
mous fortune. ° ’ 

Every ONE. HAS MIs BUBBLY-Jo¢x.—The following an- 
ecdote of the late Sir Walter Scott has a-genuine appear- 
ance, and we do not recollect of ever seeing it published. 
A -gentleman, in conversing with the illustrious author. 
remarked that he believed that it was possible that per- 
fect happiness might be the lot of somebody or other— 
Sir Walter dissented. “Well,” said tite gentleman, “there 
is an idiot, who, I’m certain, will confirm my opinion ; he 
seems the very beau ideal of animal contentment,” The 
daft individual was moving along, humming to himself. 
when Sir Walter ‘Scott addressed him. ‘Weel, Jamie. 
hoo are you the day!” . ‘‘Brawly, ou brawly,”. answered 
he. ‘Now, Jamie have’ you plenty to eat and drink?”— 
“Ou, ay.” “And to keep, you: warm?” “Ou, ay.” “*And 
are a’ the folk’ kind to ye?” “Ou, ay.” .“‘There,” said 
the poet’s antagonist, crowing, ‘isa perfectly happy 
creatare!” ‘Not sc fast,” continued Sir Walter. “Is 
there naething, Jamie, that béthers you at a’!” “Ou, 
ay,” said the idiot, changing his merry look, “‘there’s a 
muckle Bubbly-Jock, that follows me wherever I “i 
“Now,” said Sir Walter, “you see from this, that the 
very simplest and stupidest of mankind are haunted by 
evil of some kind or other; in short, every one hag his 
Bubbly-Jock +-Edinburg Evening Post. 
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WILLIAM HOTMAN. 


BY A. G. GREENE. 











At New-London, Connecticut, there is a grave-stone which bears this 
inscription. “On the 20th of October 1781, four thousand English fell upon 
this town with fire and sword.—Seven hundred Americans defended the 
fort for a whole day: but in the evening, about four o'clock, it was taken.— 
The co der of the besieged delivered up his sword to an Englishman 
who immediately stabbed him: all bis comrades were put to the sword. A line 
of powder was then laid from the magazine of the fort, to the sea, there to 
be lighted, thus to blow the fort up in the air. Willian Hotman, who lay 
not far distant, wounded by three strokes of a bayonet in his body, beheld 
it, and said to one of his wounded friends, who was stil! alive, ‘We will en- 
deavour to craw! to this line: we will completely wet the powder with our 
blood: thus will we, with the life that remains in us, save the fort and the 
magazine and perhaps 1 few of our comrades who are only wounded.’ He 
alone had strength to accomplish this noble design, In his thirtieth year, 
he died on the powder which he overflowed with his blood.—His friends, 
and seven of his wounded companions, by that means had their lives pre- 
served.—Here rests William Hotman,” 

The perusal of this inscription has suggested the following lines. 





Through an unclouded autumn sky, 
The parting sunbeams fall, 

On the battle’s wreck, which strews the ground, 
By yon low rampart wall. 

There, from the morn till eventide, 
A true and fearless band 

With a host of the leaguering foe, have fought 
For their own loved, native land. 


In vain—in vain!—The flag which waved, 
That shattered rampart o'er, 
Hath sunk: and its folds are trampled now 
In its brave defenders’ gore. 
There's a blazing torch on the river's bank— 
Anda long, black line is seen, 
Winding up the green slope —through the broken gate— 
To the oper magzine. 


Beside that gate, on either hand, 
A group of the wounded lie; 
Cleft down by the steel of the brutal foe, 
And left, in their blood, to die. 
One blast from the vietor’s trump—— 
One spark from the torch below— 
And that mound, in rent fragments and dust, to the sky, 
With the dead and living, will go. 


A white and moistened brow 
Is lifted from the sod— 
“Oh for a minute's strength, to rise: 
One minute only, God !” 
It cannot be: but yet, 
Each dying nerve is strained: 
And he trails his limb# in agony, 
Till the fatal spot is gained. 


Bent o’er the sulphury line, 
On his weak and quivering arm, 
He strives to brush its grains away 
With his stiff and bloody palm. 
He wrings the purple drops 
From his torn and reeking vest, 
To mingle with the failing stream 
From his bare and heaving breast. 


His freezing eye-bulls glare 
Along the broken train: 

«“ Now, let it come!—now, let it come! —~ 
I shail not die in vain.” 

‘ On streams the flashing fire— 

Up rolis the smoky cloud: 

And every pallid brow but Ais, 
Is down in terror bowed. 


No thunder-burst is heard, 
As that fearful train is fired: 
Against his scorched and blackeved corpse, 
its fury has expired. 
The bright red stain lies yet 
On the green, unwithered grass— 
For, the spot which that patriot blood had wet, 
The lightning could not pass!----Providence Journal. 
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SONG, BY CAMPBELL. 


When Love came first to Earth the Spring spread rose buds to receive him, 
And back he vow’d his flight he'd wing to heaven, if she should leave him. 
But Spring, departing, saw his faith pledged to the next new comer— 

He revell’d in the warmer breath and richer bowers of Summer. 


Then sportive Autumn claim'd by rights an archer for her lover, 
And even in Winter's dark, cold nights, a charin he could discover. 
Her routs and balls and fireside joy, for this time were his reasons— 
In short, young Love’sa gallant boy, that likes all times and seasons. 


NOW TELL ME, 

Now tell me, now tell me, an hundred times o'er, 

Dost love me, until thou canst love me no more? 

Dost grieve when I’m absent, and joy when I’m nezr, 

And sadden until! thou hast seen me appear? 

Art thou glad when my name is but spoken, and then, 

Dost strive, till thou hast my name spoken again? 
“(ome tell me, come tel! me, an hundred times o'er, 

Dost love me until thou canst Jove me no more? 


I've told thee, I've told thee, an hundred times o'er, 

I love thee, I love thee—what can I say more? 

I care notfor wealth, and I ask not for fame, 

I love thee, and thy love is all that I claim— 

Then look not thus doubting, nor turn thee away, 

And cease to reproach me thus, day after day— 

1 tell thee ayain, as I’ve to!d thee before, 

I love thee, until Ican love thee no more!—W, YF. Mirror. 


|| will redress his wrongs, and assuage his sorrows, and when 


J 
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LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. BY LEGGET. 
The birds, when winter shades the sky, fly o’er the sea away, 
Where laughing isles in sunshine lie, and summer breezes play. 
And thus the friends that flutter near, while fortune’s sun is warm, 
Are startled if a cloud appear, and fly before the storm. 


But when from winter’s howling plains, each other warbler’s past, 

The little snow-dird still remains, and cherups 'midst the blast. 

Love, like that bird, when friendship’s throng with fortune’s sun depart, 
Still lingers with its cheerful song, and nestles on the heart. 





THE MOLE-HILL AND THE MOUNTAIN.----A towering 
mountain reared its head to the skies on one side of 
a wide and deep valley; on the other, a little mole-hill 
lay basking in the sun—As it contemplated the distant 
mountain, shooting its snow-capt brow into the regions of 
boundless space, far above the clouds, ané beheld the gil- 
ded glories of its distant summit, the mole-hill became dis- 
contented and unhappy. It contrasted its own insignifi- 
cance with the awful and majestic outlines of its mighty 
neighbor; it wished a thousand times that it could raise its 
head above the clouds; it sighed at the thought that it 
could never become a mountain, and impeached the justice 
of the gods, for having made it only a mole-hill to be trou- 
den upon by man, and crawled over by the most con- 
temptiblé insects. Inshort, it pined itself into wretched- 
ness, and sacrificed all the comfort#of its own littleness to 
the deisire of becoming great. 


its envy, a storm suddenly gathered around the summit of 
the mountain; the lightnings leaped with forked tongue, the 
thunder rolled, the tempest lashed its lofty sides and the 
torrents poured down, tearing their way, and ploughing 
deep ravines inthe course, while all beneath remained per- 
fectly quiet, and the little mole-hill lay basking in the sun- 
beam of asummer morning.—Scarcely had the storm passed 
away, when the earth began to rock and tremble as with an 
ague, a rumbling and appalling noise raged in the bowels 
of the mountain, which suddenly burst, throwing volumes 
of smoke, and showers of tire into the peaceful skies, that 
turned from blue to glowing red. Rivers of burning sand 
gushed out from its sides, coursing their way toward the 
valley and scathing the verdure and the woods into black 
smoking ruins. In a few hours the majestic mountain 
seemed as if it were disembowelled, and, having nothing to 
sustain it, fell witha crash that shook the surrounding world 
and hid the ambient skies ina chaos ofdust and ashes, The 
mole-hill had all this time remained quiet and safe in its 
lowly retreat, and when the obscurity had become dissipa- 
ted and it beheld the great object ofits envy crumbled into 
a mass of smoking ruins, it became all ofa sudden the happi- 
est of mole-hills. ‘‘Bodyo’ me!” it cried, “‘but it is a great 
blessing to be little. O Terra! I thank thee that thou didst 
not make me a mountain!” —F ables by Paulding. 










& 
THE REVENGE OF THE BEASTS.— y a number of 
animals that had been highly aggri y the tyranny 
and injustice of man resolved to petiti er for satisfac- 
tion.—**O Jupiter!” exclaimed the camel, “revenge me on 
this indolent tyrant, who, instead of carrying his own bur- 
thens, claps,them on my back, and drives me into the dé- 
sért where I travel whole days without a drop of water.” 
“QO Jupiter!” crieda great fat turtle, ‘‘revenge me on this 
glutton, who kidnaps me while I am sleeping in the sun, 
starves me for weeks on board of a ship, eats me afterwards, 
though he gives me nothing to eat.” —‘O Jupiter!” squeak- 
ed the pig, ‘the stuffs me first, and then stutfs himself with 
me afterwards;’’—and “*O Jupiter, brayed the ass, ‘the loads 
me with panniers of liquor, and delicious fruits, and gives 
me nothing but water and thistless,—I beseech thee to 
revenge us!” ‘Behold,’ answered Jupiter, “thou art reven- 
ged already! Dost thou see that turbaned wretch yonder 
chewing opium, and dozing away a miserable existence? 
And dost thou see yonder Christian in his nightgown and 
slippers, taking doses of physic and making wry faces? And 
dost thou see that wretch reeling along with bis blood-red 
faceand carbuncled nose! ‘The oneisa martyrtoindolence! 
he is thy victim, O humpbacked camel: he is reaping the 
fruits of making thee bear his burthens instead of carrying 
them himself. The physic-taking mortal is paying the 
forfeit of your wrongs, U pig and turtle! And the reel- 
ing wretch is securing to himself a life of guilt, and mise- 
ry and disgrace, by means of liquor thou carryest on thy 
back, O most: unreasonable donkey! Go thy ways in qui- 
et, fir again I say thou art amply revenged.” ‘The peti- 
tioners departed, but the camel being a quadruped of great 
gravity and somewhat of a philosopher, could not help 
thinking to himself, neither himself nor the rest of the 
| beasts were much the better for this species of vengeance. 
|It isthus with man. He persuades himself that revenge 





ihe hugs it to his heart, finds only the pangs of the serpent 
| distilling venom into his wounds. 





Domi Sampsox.—The original of this singular char- 


;Mr. James Sanson, son of a miller, in Berwickshire, 
England. He was partially educated at 2 country school, 





guages, and the abstruse sciences. When he became a 
tutor in a private family, all his leisure was passed in 
study. He was seldom seen walking without a book in 
his hand, and was generally so intent upon it, as not to no- 
tice the appearance or address of another person. 

He was a preacher after this, and then he took it into 
his head, to travel on foot over England. He also went 
to the Low Countries, and passed over a part of Germa- 
ny, at an expense of less than a third of the twenty-five 
pounds which he had carefully amassed to start with. Af- 
ter his return in 1784, he became tutor in the family of 
Thomas Scott, uncle to the novelist ; and at this period, 
as he occasionally officiated in the parish church, he is 
supposed to have first received the title of Dominie San- 
son. Subsequently, he acted as chaplain eee the 
tenants of the Earl of Hopetown. Here his labors were 
required chiefly in the damp and noxious atmosphere of 
the lead mines, and he conscientiously persisted in them to 
such an extent, that he soon jost his teeth—then his eye- 
sight—then his life. He'died,a martyr tothe impulses 
of his own generous heart. 

The foundation of this worthy man’s poetic immortali- 
ty, is based largely upon his personal eccentricities. He 
was very large and tall, his person coarse, his limbs stout, 
and his manners exceedingly awkward. In private life 
he was much beloved, and his discourses from the pulpit 
are said to have been written with great taste, and much 


As it one day lay gazing upward at the distant object of || admired by all classes of hearers. Such was Dominie 


Sampson. Little did the poor man dream of his posthu- 
mous fortune. 

Every ONE HAS HIS BUBBLY-JOcK.—The following an- 
ecdote of the late Sir Walter Scott has a genuine appear- 
ance, and we do not recollect of ever seeing it published. 
A gentleman, in conversing with the. illustrious author, 
remarked that he believed that it was possible that per- 
fect happiness might be the lot of somebody or other.— 
Sir Walter dissented. “Well,” said the gentleman, “there 
is anidiot, who, I’m certain, will confirm my opinion; he 
seems the very beau idea! of animal contentment.” The 
daft individual was moving, along, humming to himself, 
when Sir Walter Scott addressed him. ‘*Weel, Jamie, 
hoo afe*you the day?” ‘“Brawly, ou brawly,” answered 
he. ‘Now, Jamie have you plenty to eat and drink?’— 
“Qu, ay.” “And to keep you warm?” ‘Qu, ay.” ‘And 
are a’ the folk kind to ye?” “Ou, ay.” “There,” said 


” 


the poet’s ants saat wcrowing, “‘is a perfectly happy 
creature!” ‘ot "te continued Sir Walter. A‘ 
there naething, Jamie, that bothers you at a’!” “Ou, 
ay,” said the idiot, changing his-merry look, “‘there’s a 
muckle Bubbly-Jock, that follows me wherever I gang.” 
“Now,” said Sir Walter, ‘“‘you see from this, that the 
very simplest and stupidest of mankind are haunted by 
evil of some kind or other; in short, every one has his 
Bubbly-Jock —Edinburg Evening Post. 
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and afterwards studied at Edinburgh and Glasgow Col- |' 
leges, where he made great proficiency in the ancient lan- !i 3rd door from the cozner. 





streets, in Johnston’s Buildings, second story. Entrance on Fifth 











